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EDITORIAL 
LAW AND PSYCHOLOGY 
VI KDICAL men are being recognized by the psychologist, and 
pe 


the neurologist, according to Professor Ogden, is to-day 
competent to meet psychologists on their own ground. 

There is no such common ground between law and psychology. 
The lawyer is not even recognized as a scientist. 

McDougall has already called attention to what he calls a 
remarkable fact that psychology has not been generally and practi- 
cally recognized as the essential common foundation on which the 
more special social sciences such as law must be built up. 

But psychology has been equally slow in recognizing and 

escribing law as a factor in behavioristie control. Even current 

t books on Social Psychology dismiss the whole matter with a 

ire paragraph or two. 

This is not the place to insist upon the claims of the lawyer to 

tatus of a scientist. But it is only fair to point out that the 

ictions of his client to the stimulus of common or statute law 

typical psychological phenomenon and that much of the 

ver’s art is coneerned with a process of conditioning stimulus 

r response in order to obtain a desired individual or social 
ment. 

as a stimulus to conduct needs investigation by psycho 

methods. The law-maker, whether in the person of the 

seeking to mold the legal pattern toward the desired deci- 

f his particular case, the judge with his eye upon a historical 

a gical consistency or the legislator groping for means to a 

mined social condition, needs a thorough study of legal stimu- 

d social reaction thereto. Such a study has never been made. 

But law has a double aspect. ‘‘It is both a customary mode of 
response and a stimulus leading to new responses.’’ It is a part 








2 Editorial 


of environment which seems to have been overlooked by Professor 
Burt in his study of The Young Delinquent. There does not seem 
to be adequate data to support the conclusion of Mr. Malinowski 
that ‘‘the threat of coercion and the fear of punishment do not 
touch the average man whether savage or civilized, while on the 
other hand they are indispensable with regard to certain turbulent 
or criminal elements in either society’’. Recent studies seem to 
point to very little difference in intelligence at least between the 
average man and the criminal. The distinction seems to lie in the 
response which the one or the other makes to the stimulus which he 
encounters. How far law counts in conditioning this response is a 
problem to the solution of which lawyer and psychologist might 
well codperate. On the basis of his statistics as to the intelligence 
of criminals, especially recidivists, Professor Murchison advocates 
the abolition of the jury system, uniform punishment for the 
insane, the feebleminded and the young, the abolition of the system 
of release on bond, the abolition of the indeterminate sentence, 
the abolition of the parole system, the application of the deter- 
ministic philosophy to the behavior of the state as well as to the 
behavior of the criminal, and finally that the third penitentiary 
conviction carry an automatic death penalty. On the other hand 
recently enacted laws in New York State providing heavy penalties 
for offenders previously convicted are being subjected to criticism 
as unconscionable from the standpoint of sociology and the 
product of mob philosophy and recent editorial comment points 
out that the law has not been in force long enough to develop its 
defects or to prove its merits. This merely emphasizes the point 
that the psychological effects of penalties and punishments is not 
thoroughly understood. 

On the civil side the juristic field of psychology is even more 
virgin. Criminal psychology has developed a literature largely 
confined to the psychology of the criminal himself, and that of 
court and jury, but weak upon the side of the effect of law, penalty 
or punishment upon the prevalence of crime. Little or nothing 
has been accomplished toward a psychological examination of wel- 
fare and social legislation now so enthusiastically relied upon to 
cure all social ills or to determine what effect such a program will 
have upon the future of society. Law is slow in making departures 
from its historic norms; it is skeptical in its attitude toward 
untried methods of social control. It seeks sound bases for its 
forward steps. If psychology can furnish it with some assurance 
of the social response to its projected stimulus, it will be indeed 
grateful. 
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A JUSTIFICATION OF THE CONCEPT OF INSTINCT! 
By R. 8. WOODWORTH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


the house. It has been moved, and seconded, that the word 

instinct be expunged from our scientific vocabulary, and that 
the whole concept of instinet go with it. The word is slippery, and 
the concept is alleged to be superfluous, misleading, and out of 
conformity with the facts. 

The objectionable concept, as I understand it, envisages a com- 
plex, serial performance of much regularity, provided as an inte- 
grated whole by the native constitution of the individual. The 
notion of hormé or impulse need not be included in the definition, 
since, whether or not it is always present in instinct, it is equally 
present in many learned performances. 

In opposing this proposal, I realize that 1 run the risk of appear 
ing unprogressive. Progress in psychology has so often consisted 
in laying aside traditional views and concepts, that the safest 
course for any of us who wishes to keep near the van of the proces 
sion is to climb aboard the elimination band wagon whenever and 
wherever it appears. In the present instance, however, the pro 
posed elimination is either too radical or else not radical enough. 
Instinct fills a necessary place in a certain system of concepts, and 
needs to be kept unless the whole system is let go. 

The considerations advanced in favor of eliminating instinct, 
while valuable in themselves, are largely irrelevant to the question. 

It is urged that the notion of instinct, or inherited behavior, is 
superfluous because all that is inherited reduces to structure. The 
boomerang, as Watson points out,’ is not thought of as having 
an instinct to return to the thrower, but simply as having a 
structure that makes the return inevitable. This objection ought 
to rule out reflex along with instinct-—and habit as well, since what 
is retained in habit reduces to structure. Certainly behavior can 
be inherited or retained only by way of structure (living structure, 
to be sure); but if we are to speak of behavior at all, we need 
behavior concepts. The fact that behavior depends on structure 


] ASK you to think of me as rising to speak on a motion before 


’ Read at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
December 28, 1926. Slightly modified. 
* Behaviorism, 1925, p. 84. 



































4 A Justification of the Concept of Instinct 


need not deter us from using concepts based on the facts of 


behavior rather than on the, often unknown, facts of structure. 
Another consideration, advanced by Dunlap* and by Car- 
michael,* stresses the impossibility of segregating native from 
acquired behavior. From the moment of fertilization on, all devel- 
opment involves the interplay of the organism and its environ- 


ment. Change the environment, and you change the course of 


development, perhaps se radically as to produce an adult organism 
not possessing some of the so-called native traits of the species. On 
the other hand, the native facto. operates in every acquisition of 


a habit. These considerations are certainly important in their 


place, and cannot be evaluated in a paragraph. I may simply saj 
that they are either irrelevant to our present theme, or else com 
mit us to a much more radical step than is now proposed, since they 
would force us to desist from speaking of acquired behavior as 
well as of native. 

Again, it is urged by Perrin and Klein,” among other considera 
tions, that an instinct is analyzable into simpler performances, 
reflexes and ‘‘physiological’’ processes, and that therefore we 
ought, scientifically, to speak of the components and not of the 
complex performance. The same reasoning would forbid us to 
employ the concept of habit, meaning an acquired complex per 
formance, as it would likewise forbid the chemist to speak of his 


acids and salts or of any but elementary chemical substances. Of 


course we need concepts for behavior compounds, provided only 
the compounds are definite and regular enough to admit ot 
definition. 

The sociologists and anthropologists urge upon our attention, 
as an objection to instinet, what is better described as an objection 
to the ‘‘criterion of universality’’ usually put forward as a means 
of identifying an instinct. Psychologists are prone to omit men 
tioning social transmission as a source of uniform behavior 
Behavor uniformities may be handed down by way of the germ 
plasm, as in the ease of reflexes, or by way of the social enviro1 
ment, as in the case of a language. Mere uniformity, even though 
amounting to universality within a species, is no proof of a native 
trait. The ontogenesis of the trait furnishes the only real criterion. 
But we need not give up the concept of instinct just because we 
have heedlessly admitted a false criterion, which, in practice, we 





* Journal of Philosophy, 1922, 19, 91-04. 
* JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SocraL Psycnoroey, 1925, 20, 245-260. 
* Psychology, Its Methods and Principles, 1926, pp. 123-126. 
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have not followed blindly—for recent psychologists, certainly, 
have not asserted that such universal culture traits as language, 
the use of fire, are human instincts. 

The only objection to the general concept of instinct that is 
wholly relevant is that of Allport® and others, to the effect that 
this concept does not correspond to any facts of behavior, since 
the serial integration of the reflexes into any complex performance 
is always the result of learning. All complex behavior patterns, 
it is asserted, are habit complexes, so that instincts, if carefully 
defined, simply do not exist, at least in man. Here we have a 
question of fact, and the known facts are still fragmentary; but 
such evidence as we have seems sufficient to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a few instincts at least. 

let us consider nutritive behavior. The series of processes 
starts with metabolism, depleting the food stuffs in the body 
fluids. This depleted chemical state facilitates general motor 
activity, and in particular facilitates stomach contractions, which 
excite local receptors, give rise to the hunger sensation, and still 
further facilitate general activity. In many animals, this facilita- 
tion affects the mouth and its ancillary organs to a special degree— 
whether the same is true of the new-born human child has not 
been scientifically determined. At any rate, it is significant that 
the nipple between the infant’s lips, during this hungry state, 
immediately concentrates the infant’s activity upon the mouth 
region, with sucking and, in regular sequence, swallowing, gastric 
secretion and peristalsis, opening of the pylorus, intestinal secre- 
tion and peristalsis, and absorption of the digested food into the 
body fluids. 

This nutritive behavior sequence cannot possibly be described 
as a habit complex, a learned integration of reflexes. For one thing, 
it is not composed entirely of reflexes, but includes also metabolic 
processes, hormone action, and so-called random movements, which 
are so called because they are too variable to fit under the strict 
physiological conception of a reflex. Also, the orderly sequence 
of the component processes is certainly not acquired by ‘ ‘condi- 
tioning’’ or by trial and error; for it is a sequence which, though 
not exercised before birth, makes its appearance promptly 
after birth. 

The orderly sequence, taken as a whole, is not in this instance 
integrated by the nervous system, but depends on the mouth- 
gullet stomac sh- intestine sequence in the structure of the alimentary 


1924, p. 43. 
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6 A Justification of the Concept of Instinct 


tract, on the chemical characteristics of metabolism, and on the 
differing responsiveness of different neural and peripheral organs 
to various hormones, as well as on the location of receptors and on 
their neural connections. It is not necessary to suppose that there 
is any one nerve center presiding over the whole serial perform- 
ance. Yet the integration is intra-organic, the orderly sequence 
is a characteristic of the organism and not of the environment. 
One link in the chain, indeed, the getting of food to the lips, 
depends on accidents of the environment, and is a loose link and 
subject to modification through learning. Yet it would be absurd, 
after some modification of this link, to speak of the whole chain 
as a habit complex. Even after the adult has regularized his hours 
and places of eating, his choice of foods, and his table manners, it 
would be absurd to speak of nutritive behavior as the ‘‘habit of 
nutrition’’, since the sequence of processes, taken as a whole, 
remains as instinctive as ever. 

What is so clear in the case of hungry behavior is probably 
true also of thirsty behavior, of sleepy behavior, of sex behavior, 
and in other instances—perhaps even of fighting, though here, as 
often, it is unfortunate that the name given to the instinct applies 
primarily to the adult and greatly modified condition of the 
behavior complex. When we can trace out a genetic continuity 
from the early and native to the adult form of a given type of 
performance, and when the real core of the performance remains 
the same through all modifications, then we can properly speak 
of an instinct. Unmodified instincts of any great complexity will 
probably not be found in the human adult; and only careful onto- 
genetic study will show how wide the scope of instinct, unmodified 
or modified, may be. So far from being a sedative to research— 
and this is another of the objections that has been raised against 
instinet—the concept of instinct is sure to be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, the incentive to painstaking study of the 
developing individual. 

In the last analysis, the difficulty with scrapping instinct is 
that instinct does not stand alone. It is one of a system of inter- 
related and contrasting concepts, among which reflex, emotion and 
habit are the most important. If we eliminate instinct but keep 
the alternative concepts, we force our descriptions of behavior 
into an incomplete and insufficient set of molds. We take the edge 
off of the concept of a reflex. We introduce the false connotation 
of ‘‘mere habit’’ into our account of modified instinctive behavior. 
We lose sight of the continuity of individual development. We 
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make a breach between human and animal psychology. We may 
be driven to the absurd extreme of denying to biological heredity 
any important part in the life of the human adult. Either keep 
instinct, | should say, or else let the whole outfit go. Clear the 
decks of all these old concepts, and take a fresh start with the con- 
crete actualities of behavior. Until we are ready to try this radical 
experiment—which, after all, might prove worth trying—we had 
better keep instinct, if only as a foil to habit. Without the concept 
of instinct to hold it in elieck, the concept of habit is bound to lead 
us very far astray. 
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By ENGLISH BAGBY . 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA ’ 

hrs 

HE following case is presented because it involves a com- @ of q 
pulsion process of unusual simplicity in form and conditions @ pati 

of occurrence. priv 

The Case of the Hand-biter: The patient, a University thin 
sophomore, sought assistance in connection with a strong impulse cond 
to bite his right hand. The tendency had been operating over a that 
period of two months and already a large callous area had I 
developed. The patient appeared to be quite ashamed of his log 
inability to secure control of the tendency and said that he had han 
been wearing a glove to conceal the scar although the weather type 
had been quite warm. =» thin 
As a first step in treatment acid was put on the callous surface. fear 
This technique was effective as far as the compulsion was con- part 
cerned. However, the patient began immediately to complain of dist 
a new symptom. He found himself persistently beset by moral @ mon 
problems. The nature of these will be illustrated. actin 
He said that he had been walking on the street and saw in front tive 
of him an undergraduate acquaintance who was a social outcast. mus 
Behind him, he saw approaching a very prominent member of his sisti 
class. He thought, ‘‘ Shall I walk with the attractive man in the @ of ¢ 
hope of improving my personality and, consequently, my effective- inhil 
ness in Christian work, or is it better to attempt to help the man redu 
who is without friends?’’ He walked with the outcast but was dist: 
later dissatisfied with his decision and was unable to get to sleep as 1 
the following night because of nervousness. I 
On another occasion he was troubled by the question of his com 
obligation in the matter of neckties. Should he wear old ones in vidu 
order that his financially poor roommate might not be embarrassed, acti 
or should he wear such ties as would attract prominent students tion. 
to him so that he might develop a strong personality and thus gain chat 
in effectiveness in Christian work? The problem was not solved. 
The condition of moral uncertainty persisted for several days. obse 
Finally, the patient came to report that he was no longer troubled sign 
with moral questions but, during the conversation, it was observed a te 
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that he had begun to bite his other hand. When this was called 
to his attention, he was obviously surprised. 


The development of the new compulsion prompted a systematic 
study of the personality and the customary procedure was fol- 
lowed. An attempt was made to determine the occasion of the 
first occurrence of hand-biting. Through the use of many lines 
of questioning, recall was secured. During his fifteenth year the 
patient had had an attack of measles. This followed a period of 
private sex practice and, while the patient lay ill, he began to 
think with intense emotion of his recent misconduct. Under these 
conditions he had begun to bite bis hand. As he said, ‘‘I found 
that biting my hand kept me from thinking about my sin.’’ 

In this reaction an opportunity is given of making a psycho- 
logical analysis of repression. Before the development of the 
hand-biting, the patient had been exhibiting a ‘‘cireular reflex’’ 
type of process involving an emotion of fear and thought. The 
thinking about his misconduct maintained a visceral tension of 
fear which, in turn, maintained the thinking. Being ill with the 
particular disease of measles, the room was darkened and the 
distraction of reading could not occur. In fact, nothing more than 
momentary distractions were available, except some such repeated 
activity as hand-biting. Momentary distractions were not effec- 
tive for the reason that the circular process involved a smooth 
muscular tonus. The tonus of these muscles passes slowly, per- 
sisting, with slightly decreasing intensity, through a brief period 
of distraction. The hand-biting, on the other hand, effectively 
inhibited the thinking, permitting the fear tension to undergo 
reduction. Repression is an inhibition of thought processes by a 
distraction activity. It is futile to describe the repressed processes 
as in ‘‘the unconscious’’. They are simply inhibited. 

Repression is not usually accomplished by the formation of a 
compulsion, which is a highly motivated specific act. To indi- 
viduals in normal circumstances a wide range of distraction 
activities are available. In the particular case under considera- 
tion, the range of distraction activities is limited by the special 
character of the illness, measles. 

In his sophomore year and at the age of twenty years we 
observe that the patient again begins to bite his hand. The 
significance of this is clear. Earlier experience has established 
a tendeney to react with hand-biting to a certain type of moral 
situation, namely sexual misconduct. It appears likely therefore 
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that the present compulsion represents a regression and that we 
are dealing with a reaction to a new sex difficulty. 

When the necessary rapport with the patient was established 
and when certain of his friends had been consulted, it was dis- 
covered that the patient was distressed in his relations with his 
fiancée. Some time previously, he and this young woman had 
begun to permit themselves a certain degree of physical intimacy. 
This had not reached extreme lengths but to the patient, who had 
been trained to a rigorous moral code, it appeared that the young 
woman had been compromised. The affair as a whole became a 
subject of thought motivated by fear. In this situation the patient 
began to exhibit his repression-compulsion. 

The frustration of the compulsive act accomplished by the us« 
of acid might, theoretically, result in the reéstablishment of the 
original chained reflex process. This would involve the presence of 
a high emotional tension condition with almost constant preoceupa- 
tion with the problem of the fiancée. As a matter of fact, this did 
not occur. The emotional tension rose to high intensity, as re 
vealed by diffusion in the form of restless movements of the hands 
and legs. The original thought process, however, was replaced. 
This is a typical instance of emotional transference. The thinking 
did not relate to the major problem of the individual] but to trifling 
matters of conduct. Significantly, these matters were not ‘‘loaded”’ 
with the same intensity of emotion as the major problem. Worry 
about companions for a walk and about neckties is not character 
istic of persons in a normal emotional condition. 

Reference to the minor moral problems which beset the patient 
as representing emotional transference does not interpret them 
completely. They form a basis for rationalization. In this patient 
there was an elaborate pretense of moral scrupulousness. Ration 
alization is a defense reaction of thought by which there is a 
reduction of fear tension arising from real or imagined social dis 
approval or self-criticism. In the case under consideration the 
rationalization was not effective in tension-reduction. This is 
clearly indicated by the fact that a new compulsion was so rapidly 
established. 

The whole group of reactions which have been described ceased 
functioning when the young woman to whom the patient was 
engaged lost interest in him and promptly told him so. The 
situation which had been operating as stimulus to the motivating 
emotional tension had ceased to exist. 

A dramatic return to normal adjustment, such as was exhibited 
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in this case, is common in the experience of the consulting psy- 
chologist. In many eases the patient is forthwith discharged as 
‘‘eured’’. This is not justifiable. Merely an episode in a career 
of maladjustments has been treated and there remains in the 
individual’s personality a persistent behavior trait which may be 
a source of recurrent inadequacy. 

In the case of the hand-biter there exists a persistent tendency 
to repress moral problems. Thus further treatment is clearly 
indicated. In the first place, the nature and the danger of the 
repression-tendency was explained to him and illustrated. See- 
ondly, systematic retraining was given. That is, the patient was 
required, in the clinician’s office, to think his way to a solution of 
typical distasteful problems. For instance, it was discovered that 
he was repressing thought about his financial future. He was 
made to meet the problem with constructive thinking. After two 
months he was discharged. 

This paper is intended, primarily, to call attention to the 
fact that a pathological reaction can be interpreted in terms of 
processes which are thoroughly familiar to the experimental 
psychologist. 

























DOUBLE MEANING IN THE POPULAR NEGRO BLUES 


By GUY B. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


HOSE who are acquainted with the popular blues songs’ of 
T to-day, especially with what are known as the ‘‘race blues’’, 

have doubtless often had occasion to suspect that these songs 
are not always what they seem. A little research into Negro vulgar 
expressions and the origin of the blues will show such a suspicion 
to be well founded. After a long acquaintance with Negroes and 
Negro songs, the writer feels that there is no doubt of the presence 
of double meanings of a sex nature in the blues, and he wishes to 
present certain data in relation to that subject. 

The blues, arising originally from the common Negro folk, have 
been widely exploited as a form of popular song. The word 
‘*blues’’ has such a market value to-day that song writers and 
composers of dance music attach it to many pieces which have no 
resemblance whatever to the original Negro article. In so far as 
one may speak of the original blues, they may be thought of as the 
wail of the despondent Negro lover. All peoples have their lone- 
some songs, but there was something naive, something different in 
the Negro’s melancholy songs which set them apart and marked 
them for preservation. Once they were introduced to the public,’ 
they became nationally popular. At first they were interpreted by 
Negroes who had grown up with them, so to speak. But the 
exploitation of this kind of song has become so profitable that 
practically every writer of popular songs has tried his hand at it. 
Many of the best sellers to-day are written by white men. 

Indeed, the production of blues to-day is like the production 
of Fords or of Ivory Soap. Since the phonograph holds the center 
of the stage at present as far as the distribution of songs is con- 
cerned, it is the phonograph record companies that produce most 





1 For information on the blues as a type of Negro song, see Odum and Johnson, 
Negro Workaday Songs, chap. Il; Searborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Somgs, 
chap. X; and Handy, Blues: An Anthology. The use of the term ‘‘blues’’ has become 
very loose. In fact, many Southern Negroes distinguish just two classes of colored 
songs to-day: spirituals and blues. In the present article the writer would not restrict 
the meaning of ‘‘blues’’ to those songs bearing blues titles but would let it include the 
majority of popular Negro secular songs of to-day. 

2 The first piece to appear in print under the name of blues was Memphis Blues, 
1910, by a Negro, W. C. Handy. Handy’s works are nearly all based on folk themes. 
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the blues. Several of the major phonograph companies main 
tain ‘trace reeord’’ departments, employ Negro artists, and make 
special efforts to eultivate the Negro trade. The 1925 general 
catalogues of the three largest producers of ‘‘race records’’ listed 
a total of 1,330 titles, of which 1,160 or 87 per cent were secular 
ind therefore blues according to the regular Negro usage of the 

ord to-day. The total sales of blues records by these three com 

panies alone last year were around six million records. While the 

| jority of these went ta Negroes, there was a tremendous sale to 

ite people. Thus it is evident that the blues as they are issued 

on phonograph records at present are no small item in the social 

fe of the country. It is these popular blues that we shall now 
camuine. 

Needless to say, the double meanings in the blues are of a sexual 
nature. Not that other types of double meanings are not found in 
Negro songs,® but merely that such as are present in the blues 
would almost inevitably be of sexual significance because the blues 
deal with the man-woman relation. 

We may divide the double meanings into two general groups: 
(1) those meanings pertaining specifically to the sex organs and 
(2) those relating to the sex act or to some other aspect of sex life. 
Of course, it is understood that this division is merely one of con 
venience in presentation and that the two classes of meanings 
frequently coineide. 

Relatively few symbols for the sex organs are found in the 
blues, but these few are worked to the utmost. By far the most 
common of these terms is jelly roll. As used by the lower class 
Negro it stands for the vagina, or for the female genitalia in gen 


eral, and sometimes for sexual intercourse. Doubtless it is the 
only word which many Negroes have to designate the female 
organs. Its use among Negroes of the lower class is so extensive 


iat few will deny its meaning when they encounter it in the blues. 
Yet, because of its decent meaning, it passes fairly well in popular 
song society, being used occasionally even in white songs. The 


? 


following lines from popular phonograph blues will illustrate the 
usage Ol 


jelly roll in these Songs: 


[I ain’t gonna give nobody none o’ this jelly rol 
Nobody in town ¢an bake sweet jelly roll like mine. 


Your Jf lly roll is good 


e are, for example, many hidden references to the white man in the Negro’s 


sonaoe tT} 


g ‘his 18 an interesting field of research in which little has been done 
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Of course, respectable persons are supposed to get the impression 
that something to eat is meant. But no Negro laborer contends 
that jelly roll means something to eat when he sings stanzas like 
the following: 


I don’t know but I’ve been tol’, 
Angels in heaven do the sweet jelly roll. 


Dupree was a bandit, 

He was brave an’ bol’, 

He stole that diamon’ ring 
For some of Betty’s jelly roll. 


Another term for the female organs is cabbage. While not as 
common as jelly roll, it is used to such an extent that its lower 
meaning is readily recognized by the ordinary Negro when he hears 
it ina song. The line, ‘‘Anybedy here want to try my cabbage’’, 
illustrates the use of this symbol in the blues. Other symbols are 
keyhole and bread. The former is found infrequently, but the 
latter, sometimes found as cookie and cake, is almost as common 
as jelly roll in everyday Negro slang. A Negro youth, wishing to 
express superlatively his estimate of his sweetheart’s sexual equip- 
ment, often refers to it as angel-food cake. The old Negro song, 
Short’nin’ Bread, had a vulgar meaning, and even when recorded 
in its supposedly innocent versions retains an undercurrent of 
sexual meaning: 

Two little niggers layin’ in bed, 
One turned over to the other an’ said, 


‘*My baby loves short’nin’, short’nin’ bread, 
My baby loves short’nin’ bread.’’ 

Symbols for the male organs are more difficult to find. There 
are numerous references to ‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘it’’, but these are usu- 
ally descriptive of the sex act itself rather than the male organ. 
In fact, it is doubtful if there is a clear-cut example of male symbol- 
ism in the blues. This is probably due to the fact that Negro 
vulgarisms for the male organs are not suited to double usage, that 
is, they are not easily clothed with conventional meanings which 
would give them safe passage into respectable circles. 

Expressions carrying double meanings relating to the act of 
cohabitation are much more numerous in the blues than are sym- 
bols for the sex organs. Many persons will be surprised, no doubt, 
to learn that the word jazz deserves to head this list. Used both 
as a verb and as a noun to denote the sex act, it has long been 
common vulgarity among Negroes in the South, and it is very 
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likely from this usage that the term ‘‘jazz music’’ was derived.‘ 
It is almost unbelievable that such vulgarity could become so 
respectable, but it is true nevertheless. Of course, much of the 
use of the word jazz in popular songs is without vulgar intent, but 
the fact remains that its original connotation was indecent and 
that several million people are aware of its original meaning. In 
such lines as 
I got the jazz-me blues, 


I want a jazzy kiss, 
Those Jjazzin’ babies blues, 


the word retains its vulgar meaning. 

Strange to say, the majority of the expressions in the blues 
relating to the sex act are sung from the point of view of woman 
and are mostly concerned with the quality of the movements made 
by the male during coitus. The following expressions are frequent. 
They are presented with brief explanatory comments. 

‘‘My man rocks me with one steady roll.’’ Here the woman 
boasts of the steady movement with which her man executes the 
act. Numerous vulgar versions of this song have been in vogue in 
the Negro underworld for several years, and their kinship with the 
phonograph version is indisputable. In the phonograph piece the 
song is stuffed with pointless rigamarole between the frequent 
repetitions of the refrain line, ‘‘My man rocks me with one steady 
roll.’’ The following folk stanzas collected by the writer not long 
ago show the line of thought in the undeleted versions: 


Looked at the clock, clock struck one, 
Come on, daddy, let’s have some fun, 


Looked at the clock, clock struck two, 
Believe to my soul you ain’t half through. 


Looked at the clock, clock struck three, 
Believe to my soul, you gonna kill poor me. 


Looked at the clock, clock struck four, 
If the bed breaks down we’ll finish on the floor. 


My daddy rocks me with one steady roll, 
Dere ain’t no slippin’ when he once takes hold. 


‘‘Do it a long time, papa.’’ Here the vulgar meaning is 
obscured by the usual means. One is led to believe that ‘‘do it’’ 
refers to something innocuous like kissing or dancing. But the 


‘Jazz music originated in Negro pleasure houses—‘‘ jazz houses’’, as they are 
sometimes called by Negroes. The writer would like to add one more to the list of 
rather asinine theories on the origin of the term jazz. It is his opinion that the word 
was suggested by Negro preachers in their tirades on the wicked woman, Jezebel. 
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Double Meaning in the Popular Negro Blues 


sex meaning is too plain to be hidden so easily. The woman wants 
her partner to prolong coitus. 
‘*Daddy, ease it to me.’’ 
perform the act in an ‘‘easy’’ way. 
siderable currency among both whites and Negroes of the lower 


Here the woman requests the man to 
This way of speaking has con 


classes. ‘‘Play me slow’’ has the same connotation. 

‘*Easy rider.’’ This apt expression is used to deseribe a man 
whose movements in coitus are easy and satisfying. It is fre 
quently met both in Negro folk songs and in formal songs. ‘‘| 
wonder where my easy rider’s gone,”’ is a sort of by-word with 
Southern Negroes. There is an interesting circumstance connected 
with this expression which throws light upon the question of how 
vulgar meanings get over into art songs from folk songs. W. C. 
Handy, mentioned above as the author of the first popular blue 
noticed the widespread use of ‘‘easy rider’’ as well as the existenc 
He wrote a 


Son 


of various folk songs based on that theme. 
Yellow Dog Blues, in which he used the phrase. In this song ther 
is a race horse and jockey (sic!) involved. The jockey deserts 
his horse, goes back South, and the horse wonders ‘‘ where my eas 
rider’s gone’’. If one judged the song on its own merits alon 
Handy’s efforts seemed to fall flat. But the song had symbol 
meanings which were rooted deep in folk sources, and such popu 
larity as it enjoyed among Negroes was doubtless derived from t! 
fact that to them it was an old friend in disguise. 

‘*Shake it’’, ‘‘shake that thing’’, ete.° Such expressions are 
Ostensibly they refer to dancing, but 


very frequent in the blues. 
Her 


they are really Negro vulgar expressions relating to coitus. 
is a stanza from a recent popular piece: 


Why, old Unele Jack, 

The jelly-roll king, 

Got a hump on his back 

From shakin’ that thing, 

Yet he still shakes that thing. 

For man how he ean shake 

An’ he never gets tired o’ 
to shake that thing. 


there’s 


that thing! 
tellin’ young folks how 


an ole 


The type of double meaning most frequently found in the blues 
is not one which hinges upon a particular word or phrase, but one 


5A note nterest hers Chemise is pronou! 
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meaning it described the effect produced when a 


on ‘‘shake the sh mmy’’ may be of 
y most Negroes and a great many whites in the South. In 
woman made a movement 
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which depends upon the general content of an expression. The 
following lines are good examples of this kind of double meaning: 
‘l got what it takes to bring you back.’’ Most students of 
Negro folk song have come across one or more vulgar versions of 
theme. The expression forms the refrain of a popular blues 
of the same name. It is sung from the point of view of woman, 
ind in its darker meaning it refers to the woman’s sexual attrac- 
tions as something which will eventually bring back the straying 
lover. , 
‘‘Mama’s got something I know you want.’’ This is similar 
to the above expression. Even in its whitewashed form its mean- 
-is clear, but it probably passes because it contains no specifi- 
cally indecent words. Following is the concluding stanza of the 
popular song: 
Mama’s got something sho’ gonna surprise you, 


Mama’s got something gonna hypnotize you, 
Mama’s got something I know you want 


‘I’m busy and you can’t come in.’’ The kinship of the popular 
song of this name with the folk song of similar name is indis- 
putable. The writer has several variations of the latter. Usually 
the woman is represented as being sexually engaged with a man, 
so that she refuses to let her other ‘‘daddy’’ come in. The latter 
sings, in one of the semi-vulgar versions:® 


Lawd, I went to my woman’s do’ 

Jes’ lak [I been doin’ befo’ 

She says, ‘‘I got my all-night trick, baby, 
An’ you can’t git in. 


**Come back ‘bout half pas’ fo’, 
If I’m done I’ll open de do’, 
Got my all-night trick, baby, 
An’ you can’t git in.’’ 


‘I got your bath water on.’’ Here the original meaning was 
related to the sexually stimulating effect of a warm bath. Like so 


» many other blues, it ‘‘gets by’’ because the song contains no words 


which are vulgar per se. 
Additional lines from the popular blues in which this under- 


} current of vulgarity runs are as follows: 





It’s right here for you; if you don’t get it, ’tain’t no 
fault of mine. 

I’m gonna see you when your troubles are just like mine. 

If I let you get away with it once, you’ll do it all the time. 





*See Odum and Johnson, The Negro and His Songs, p. 189-90. 
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You’ve got what I’ve been locking for. 
it when you keep on snatching it back? 


How ean I get 
Put it where I can get it. 
If you don’t give me what I want, I’m gonna get it 


somewhere else. 


Lest the reader bring the charge that the writer is merely read 
ing suggestive meanings into the blues, the writer will present 
certain lines of reasoning which substantiate his claims. 

First, there is the circumstance already mentioned, namely, thy 
fact of the presence of the above expressions in their vulgar mean 
ings among the common Negro folk. Anyone who is at all 
acquainted with Negroes of the laboring class knows this to bi 
true. Furthermore, several prominent Negro leaders who grew 


up in the South have readily admitted to the writer the existence 
of these vulgarities and have vouched for the reality of double 


meanings in the blues. Some of these folk expressions were not 
indecent in their intention, for they were in ordinary and semi 
respectable usage among Negroes. 
the terms for various parts of the body, such as penis, vagina, anus, 
rectum, ete., for many Negroes—and whites, too, for that matter 
knew no terms for these parts other than the vulgar ones. 

Next we may consider the origins of Negro popular songs in 
general. Naturally the everyday songs of the Negro adventurer 
and roustabout abounded in suggestiveness and indecency. Houses 
of prostitution, gambling dens, and other resorts, especially in thie 
cities along the Mississippi, were the clearing houses for such 
Some of these songs of the Negro underworld have made 
In the lowest type of cabarets 
Passing on up 


songs. 
the ascent to the realm of decency. 
they can be heard in their original versions. 
through the various grades of cabarets and vaudeville shows, they 
lose objectionable words and phrases here and there until they 
finally become either decent or indecent, as you will. Then song 
writers, white and black, adopt them and alter them just enough 
to ‘‘get by’’. 

W. C. Handy, who, as stated above, published the first song 
under the title of blues, spoke as follows in a conference with 
Dorothy Searborough: ‘‘EKach one of my blues is based on some 
old Negro song of the South. I can tell you the exact song 
I used as a basis for any one of my blues.’’? 

James Weldon Johnson, one of the most prominent Negro lead- 





7 Searborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, p. 265. See also the introduction 
to W. C. Handy’s Blues: An Anthology. 
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and authors of to-day, has written as follows of the 


te men, the words slightly or changed, and publish 


lL was collaborating with my brother and the | 


l remember t 


t we appropr ated about the last one of the old ‘jes’ 


It was a song which had beep sung for years all through the South 


ie, but 
eTses, 


was, and 


was irresistible, and belonged to nobody 


here is every reason to suppose that this process of borrowing 


Indeed, the 


from unprintable folk songs has continued to operate. 


process is singularly accelerated to-day by the situation in the 





Nearly all of 


phonograph record 


the leading blues 





artists are persons who grew up in ordinary Negro society in the 
South. Their acquaintance with a great many Negro vulgar songs 






Kurthermore, their 


d expressions can be taken for granted. 





What more 


employers encourage them to make their own blues. 


natural than that they should draw upon their old songs? 





writer has frequently met the remark, after repeating the words 





of some late blues to a Negro laborer, ‘‘ Why, I’ve known a song 


like that for ten 
record. ’”’ 







except mine wouldn’t do to put on a 


The writers of the blues have been fortunate in their materials 
in several respects. 






Some of the Negro’s terms for the sex organs 


were not known extensively outside of the lower strata of Negro 
society, therefore the writers found it easy to smuggle them into 
their songs and to invest them with passably respectable meanings. 
l'urthermore, as regards the songs whose indecent meanings are 
not dependent upon words but upon general interpretation, they 
had little diffeulty, for in such cases there is always the better or 


proper meaning. 






One takes his choice. In still other cases the 


authors could retain the folk phrases and change the contents of 


the songs. 


Handy’s Yellow Dog Blues, mentioned above, is a case 


in point. The following might also be cited, a stanza from an old 


folk song: 







Thirty days in jail 

With my back turned to the wall; 
*‘*Look here, Mr. Jailer, 

Put another gal in my stal 





8 Johason, The Book of American Negro Poetry, pp. Xi, 3 
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This was originally sung by the man, and it had an actual basis in 
the custom which some jailers followed of locking Negro men and 
women in the same cell. Now comes a popular song based on the 
folk theme, but of course it is sung from the point of view of 
the woman! 

There is one other phenomenon which might be mentioned as 
tending to substantiate the foregoing statement concerning thie 
origin of some of the blues. Negro churchmen and educators 
almost without exception oppose vigorously the singing of blues. 
They are attempting to attach a stigma to the blues, and in so doing 
they often brand every song which is not a spiritual as something 
to be sung no longer by respectable Negroes. In their opposition 
to blues and other popular secular pieces there is an implicit 
recognition of the undercurrent of vulgarity which runs through 
many of these songs. 

The writer is not passing upon the question of the good or bad 
of the state of affairs which he has described. Neither is he touch- 
ing upon the subject of double meanings in white popular songs. 
Double meaning in secular song is after all nothing new. Folk 
song students know that many standard folk songs have come up 
out of the slime. But it is doubtful if any group ever has carried 


its ordinary vulgarities over into respectable song life so com- 
pletely and successfully as the American Negro. And the ease 
with which the Negro has put this thing over leads one to suspect 
that the white man, too, enjoys seeing ‘‘the other meaning’’. 
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THE DREAM AS A RE-CONDITIONING PROCESS 


By JOHN E. ANDERSON 
INSTITUTE OF CHi{LD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


tion followed by a night terror upon an emotional response 
is of some interest in connection with the theory of dreams 
and of conditioned emotional reactions. 

One summer afternoon a small girl, one year and nine months 
old, visiting in the country, was playing on a lawn with no one 
near her. Suddenly a small black Scotch terrier ran at her, jump- 
ing, barking, snapping. She screamed and started to run, causing 
the dog to bark more vigorously. Her mother, on hearing the 
outery, came from some distance to find the child almost beside 
herself with fear, and spent almost an hour in quieting the child. 

Previous to this experience the child had shown no fear of 
animals or other small objects. She had frequently approached 
dogs and cats without hesitation and seemed to be unusually free 
from fear responses. 

During the remaining week of her visit in the country, the girl 
evinced a marked emotional reaction whenever she caught sight 
of or heard this particular Scotch terrier, even though the dog was 
at a considerable distance. No amount of comment, reassurance, 
or demonstration of the good qualities of the dog by an older 
person sufficed to diminish the fear reaction, which apparently was 
set off by this dog and no other. To none of the three other dogs 
on the place (a huge St. Bernard, a young collie, and an aged, slow- 
moving grey Seotch terrier) did she show fear. None of these 
resembled the young black terrier in appearance or action. 

In the period following this experience, the child did not come 
in contact with any Seotch terriers nor dogs of similar size or 
appearance. She was living in the city and rarely saw a dog. On 
these occasions, she did not show fear. No striking fear reactions 


+ + 


o other animals were noticed. 


T ‘sien following incident, which shows the effect of restimula- 


One afternoon, eleven months after the original incident, the 
girl, now two years eight months old, was strolling with her father. 
Suddenly a small, black Seotch terrier ran out from a house and 
began to play about the girl’s feet, snapping and jumping without 


barking. The child, taking her father’s hand and reassured by 
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his conversation and presence, managed to walk along without 
showing marked excitement or unusual behavior, remarking rather 
casually, ‘‘ Daddy, I don’t like little black dogs.”’ 

In the middle of the night, some ten hours after this incident, 
the girl awoke screaming and terrified in her first nightmare. Only 
once, some months previously, had she shown evidences of dream- 
ing, when she called out in her sleep without awakening. But this 
was a night terror. She screamed and tossed, saying over and 
over again in the midst of her tears, ‘‘Mamma, I don’t like little 
black dogs.’’ A series of questions brought out no further details 
of what seemingly had been a dream about the dog. Some time 
later, calmed by a story, she fell asleep. 

When she awakened the next morning, an adult happened to 
be near her. She began immediately to talk about dogs, pointing 
to a number of pictures of dogs pasted along with other animal 
cut-outs on the walls of her room, to which she usualiy paid very 
little attention.’ Later when questioned about the dream, she 
gave no further details beyond the statement that she didn’t like 
black dogs. 

Within the next few days her reactions to dogs underwent a 
rapid change. Where previously there had been a tendency to 
approach, there now came an avoiding reaction which became more 
marked as the days passed. An ancient setter with which the 
children of the neighborhood played, set off a fear reaction in much 
the same way as did a strange dog. Nor was the reaction specifi- 
cally attached to small black dogs. The barking, howling, or 
appearance of a dog at a considerable distance caused the child 
to drop her play and run, crying, for the house. Reassurances were 
of little avail. In expressing her fears, she used the general term 
**dogs’’ in place of the more specific phrase ‘‘little black dogs’”’ 
formerly used. 

For a period of six months following, the child, who was healthy, 
active and unafraid (she had no fear of worms, bugs, cats, thunder, 
climbing, or the dark) showed this intense fear for dogs. Then 
through reassurance together with the observation of other chil- 
dren playing with dogs, the response began to decrease in intensity. 
The reaction remained at a somewhat diminished level for three 
and a half years. During this period, the child no longer screamed 
or ran at the sight of a dog when an adult was present. On several 
occasions, she played with dogs, always with great caution, a trait 





* Several interesting examples of the effect of dream content upon subsequent be 
havior are given by Waterman, G. A., in ‘Dreams as a Cause of Symptoms’’, Journal 
or ABNORMAL PsycHOLoeGy, 5, 1910, pp. 196-210. 
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not characteristic of her behavior in the presence of other animals, 
if an adult were not present and a dog appeared, she came into 
the house at onee without, however, erying. At the age of six, 

child entered the first grade in a neighborhood in which there 
were many dogs, some of which were always about the school 
building or grounds. During the first weeks of her school life, she 
occasionally said that she did not wish to go to school because of 
the dogs, and one day actually came home because she had encoun 
tered a dog on the way to school. Within a relatively short period 
of time she began to realize that other children possessed no such 
fear and began to comment on the fact. Then she began to say 
openly that she was not afraid of dogs and by the end of the year 

e no evidences of fear. The following year, on moving next 
door to a neighbor who had two lively black Seotch terriers, she 
quickly beeame very fond of the dogs and now plays with 
them freely. 

Here we have a fear response, originally set up through an 
exceptionally intense and long lasting stimulation, that is attached 
specifically to a particular stimulus and which appears many times 
during the ensuing week. A change to another environment, where 
no such stimulation occurred, resulted in the nonappearance of 
the response for eleven months. Restimulation then brought forth 
a mild response, which was inhibited by counter stimulation. The 
emotional response appeared that night in full intensity in the 
form of a nightmare after which the reaction was elicited in the 
waking life of the child by many similar kinds of objects. 

Watson and Raynor’ have described a case in which a con- 
ditioned fear reaction to animals was set up experimentally in an 
infant by means of a loud noise. A characteristic of that case was 

marked transfer or spreading of the response to other similar 
stimuli. In the ease just deseribed the spread did not occur after 
the original stimulation, probably because the child’s reactions 
to the other dogs in the environment were already established and 
because of the lack of similarity between these dogs and the one 
setting up the reaction. After the restimulation and the night- 
mare, marked spreading and transfer effects were noticed. 
Whether in the ease [ have described, the transfer is a character- 
istic of the fear or is the result of the extension of the meaning 
‘‘dog’’ is not clear. During the eleven months that 
elapsed between the first stimulation and the nightmare there had 


of the term 





. Watson, J. B. and Raynor, R., ‘‘Conditioned Emotional Reactions’’, J. Exper. 
p 1920, IIT, 1-14. 
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been marked development in linguistic ability. Undoubtedly the 
term ‘‘dog’’ had grown in denotation during this process. 

A ease described by Woolley * is more complex in that the fear 
or phobia arose in connection with a sex situation. There is noth- 
ing in the present case which would justify connecting the fear 
with sex—the primary pattern of fear alone seems to be involved. 

Several interesting questions arise in this case. What was the 
cause of this nightmare? In the first place, we have a stimulus 
occurring during the preceding day which has been part of an 
earlier situation in which intense emotion was experienced. In 
the second place, the manifestation of this emotion was inhibited 
by other stimuli present in the situation. Whether the mildness 
of the reaction on restimulation was due to the interval or to the 
father’s presence is an open question. In view, however, of the 
strenuous character of the response in the nightmare, the latter 
is more probable. The nightmare functions as an outlet for this 
inhibited emotional response, coming at a time when the inhibiting 
factors are much reduced—during sleep. The effect is so intense 
that sleep cannot be maintained and the child awakens in terror. 

What were the characteristics of this nightmare? It was appar. 
ently a reliving of the original experience without much change. 
The child, during the nightmare, repeated over and over again the 
exact phrase she had used during the afternoon. The transforma- 
tion or disguise characteristic of the dreams of the adult was miss- 
ing. Rivers,* after pointing out the similarity between children’s 
night terrors and the battle dreams of soldiers, puts forth the 
principle that the intensity of the affect is inversely proportional 
to the transformation. This child was either so young (two years 
and eight months) that the transformation process had not com- 
menced, or there is a class of dreams in which transformation does 
not take place.® 

What were the effects of this nightmare? If we look upon the 
nightmare as the response to the stimulation of the previous day, 





* Woolley, H. T., ‘‘ Personality Studies of Three Year Olds’’, J. Exper. Psychol 
1922. V, 381-391. 

‘Rivers, W. H. R., ‘‘Conflict and Dream’’, Chapter V. 

° **There is, however, one class of dreams, in which no wish seems to be operat 
there is rather a tendency of the mind to revert in sleep to some significant 
experience, generally of a painful character. The battle dreams so common among 
soldiers during the war are good examples of this kind of dream. Here the dr 


serves merely to repeat some terrible experience, and it is doubtful if there is any 
wish behind it. Freud thinks that the function of dream formation may be abrogated 
by shock, and that the tendency of the mind to revert to significant experience is 


perhaps more primordial than the pleasure principle.’? T. W. Mitchell, The Psycholog 
of Medicine, 107 108, (1921). 
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the effects are to be seen in the reconditioning process which 
resulted, that is, in the child’s development of a fear of dogs which 
persisted for many months and which seriously interfered with 
\djustment to the environment. Although it is impossible to say 
hether or not the reconditioning would have occurred without 
e nightmare, it is probable that had the child responded intensely 
luring the afternoon, it would likewise have taken place. The 
nightmare must be looked upon as a delayed response to the 
restimulation and hence as a factor in the reconditioning process. 
rhe strength of the fear reaction resulting from the restimulation 
and the nightmare is shown in the long period, three and a half 
ars, that elapsed before the reaction disappeared under the 
fluence of a complex social situation. 














PSYCHOLOGY LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 


By WILLIAM D. TAIT, Pu.D. 





T is a truism to say that it is the function of leaders to lead. 

There is one aspect of democracy as practised to-day which 

appears to debar true leadership. This defect is not inherent in 
the democratic principle itself but appears to have been accepted in 
some way or other and has, to a certain extent, become a tradition 
in democratic countries. Men who are elected to represent the 
people in deliberative assemblies do not regard themselves as 
leaders of the people, nor do the people so regard them. Those 
deputed to enact legislation, in most cases consider themselves as 
bound to follow the immediate will of the people and do not take 
it as a duty that they should lead the people onward to a higher 
and more developed form of the people’s own will which may as 
yet be unconscious. 

This attitude, both on the part of the people and their represen 
tatives, prevents democracy from coming to its own and reaching 
higher than the average political mind; it prevents democracy from 
rising above the present level and producing aristocrats in the true 
sense of the term; it prevents democracy from finding leaders. The 
state is thus left to struggle blindly on without moral and intel- 
lectual guidance. Those chosen by democratic methods, and this is 
where the true meaning of democracy lies, should hold fast to the 
principle that they are chosen to make progress—not to follow the 
mass, but to lead. The people, too, should so regard those whom 
they themselves place in authority. They are there to represent 
the people on the road of advancement. All cannot be leaders for 
then there would be no leaders. Democracies differ from absolute 
monarchies, tyrannies, oligarchies in that the people choose who 
shall lead. It should not necessarily follow from this that those 
selected are to consider themselves as mere agents. No business 
could be run on the principle that the president and the directors 
were to be merely the echoes of the shareholders. On the contrary, 
they are placed in office to advance the interests of the company, 
and it is this point of view which has been lost sight of in affairs 
of state. This is the reason why state activities are so often behind 
hand. Men at the head of affairs wait until the mass has begun 
to move and have either forgotten that they are supposed to lead 
26 
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«are too timorous to do so. It may be that the desire for office, 

it is selfishness, accounts for this attitude on the part of the 
vislators, but it does not account for it on the part of the people. 
[his weakness in democratic affairs can be easily remedied if only 
men of courage, vision, high-minded ideals, and unselfishness are 
selected to direct. That such men are so infrequently elected 

a serious indictment upon our civilization, a symptom that the 

irth of leaders in civilized countries is to be attributed to a 
lowered state of intelligenee and enlightenment. 

The individual and his merits are lost in the mass of opinions, 
nd henee one of the greatest problems of the time is to find the 
ndividual. In past ages, the individual was prominent to the 

exclusion of the many. To-day, the many are prominent to the 
exclusion of the individual, and there has been iost the secret of 
finding leaders in state affairs. Private concerns find no such diffi 
ulty, for the worth of the individual is recognized by an intelligent 
croup. Not so with the mass of the people. If democracy would 
move forward to an aristocracy of worth, some elimination must 
take place in order that the stupid, or those unable to exercise the 
rights of citizenship, will not have a voice in control. To the end 
that democracy be fully actualized, it must devise a method of 
choosing leaders on the part of the people and a realization of those 
so chosen in what their duty consists. After all, a country is great 
because of its great men. That few of them are found in the direct 
roverning of the country is a reflection on democracy and evidence 
the principles of this great movement are not yet appreciated 

DY the mass. 
During the last few years, groups have grown up, or perhaps 
ave become more manifest. This aspect of our political life 
s detrimental to any democracy. When a seat in parliament repre 
nts any one group, then we are back to the days of oligarchy and 
not necessarily an intelligent or moral one. By this means certain 
groups are undermining the very principles of democracy, because 
the political strife is really a battle between the various groups 
and not one of general welfare to the country. What greatness 
ind accomplishment has taken place in the world has been due to 
ibors of great men, not of great groups. Consider the progress 
science, in art, in literature, in religion and it all harks back to 
‘ontribution of individuals. Individualism in the old sense is 
dead, but we require a new individualism to-day, else we perish. To 
save democracy we must save the individual from the tyranny of 
mass. If democracy is to be true to its own faith, if it is to 
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govern in such a way as to give all possible opportunity to all 
men in accordance with their talents, then it cannot afford to lose 
sight of the fact that the individual must be preserved for the 
attainment of this ideal. 

It may seem a far cry from leadership and democracy to psy- 
chology. Yet it will be found they are intimately connected, for 
our government is but a reflection of the average mentality of our 
people and if this is lowered by bad stock or weakened by too much 
pampering legislation, then we shall lack the ability to produce 
leaders, and even those who are fit to be leaders will have their 
task made an impossible one by reason of the low degree of intelli- 
gence or absence of moral stamina. 

The most important thing in this world is the human mind. 
The human mind is the real conqueror of nature. The human mind 
gives us the rich world of imagination portrayed in literature, art, 
science and folk-lore. Our chief aim, then, as a race should be to 
produce the highest type of mentality and insure that it is immor- 
talized from generation to generation by being associated with an 
equally superior body. From the racial and long distance point of 
view, mind cannot exist and function without body. Racially, a 
superior mind can exist only in conjunction with a superior body. 
If the mind alone is developed, the very ideal set before us is 
defeated, for the body will be weak and a brilliant mind will cease 
when a certain body perishes. If the body had also been developed, 
the mind would have become an inheritance. History shows us that 
it is the physically stable races which survive; therefore, the preser 
vation of healthy minds and the accumulation of such minds as a 
racial acquirement depends on an all round development—body and 
mind together. 

It would appear that in the present era of western civilization 
there is too much maternalism. Some use the term paternalism 
but the attitude is too soft, tender and almost flabby to be desig- 
nated by a masculine term. Due to this attitude the unfits, misfits 
and ineffectives are kept alive, nourished and protected as a 
Christian virtue although one fails to find good scripture as its 
basis, but rather the reverse. This class is allowed to multiply and 
multiply it does. By defeating the law of natural selection, feeble 
minds and feeble bodies are allowed to come into existence, allowed 
to reproduce their kind and thus lower the general well-being. In 
a sterner and more virile sort of society this does not happen. 
These people are not contributing to the good or betterment of the 
world, but rather they make many hideous and baffling problems. 
We not only tolerate them, but support them because of a false 
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nterpretation of what is meant by racial hygiene and social wel- 
‘are. In former times, many factors played a part in the elimina- 
tion of the unfit in mind and body such as exposure, syphilis, 
alcohol, war, ete. On the whole, only the more rugged survived, 
that is, those who could resist temptation or had the intelligence to 
protect themselves from dangers. Now all things are changed and 
‘nstead of looking after ourselves we look after one another. It is 
like taking in one another’s washing. No longer do self-denial, 
self-restraint, temperance, initiative and aggressiveness count. We 
cannot do evil even if we wished. Our civilization has become 
one great comfy hostel where there are no dangers, no temptations, 
a place where the sterner qualities are no longer cultivated because 
they are no longer necessary in the struggle to live, for there is to 
be no more struggle if the weaklings have their way. Mediocrity 
controls. The fit still survive but the unfit still more survive, and 
the time, the energy, the intelligence and the moral forces of the 
intelligent part of the community are wasted in caring for and pro- 
tecting these unfortunates. Thanks to our mistaken, unscientific 
and unoriented social welfare schemes, the drones and wastrels of 
society are on the increase and in proportion as they increase will 
the fit be hindered and impeded on the path to knowledge, truth 
and betterment. 

Prevention is a fine ideal but usually it does not function early 
enough. A portion of the child welfare activities about which we 
hear so much should not be necessary. For example, many com- 
munities boast of a low infant mortality rate. This can be 
accounted for in two ways. In the first place, if the community is 
intelligent, of course the infant mortality will be low. The birth 
rate may also be low, but there is a greater care for the young. 
In fact, this holds true as we rise in the scale of intelligence 
throughout the animal kingdom. In the second place, the infant 
mortality rate may be lowered by caring for the offspring of those 
who cannot care for their own. In other words, the rate is lowered 
in many cases by saving the children of the less fit. It follows then 
that an artificially lowered mortality rate is not necessarily an 
index of high community intelligence or morality. It does indicate 
a tender spirit towards the weaker and helpless and is good in so 
far as it does not detract from our racial integrity and worth, or 
weaken the racial fiber. If the care of infants means the survival 
of ineffectives, then such activities have the tendency to lower our 
national standards in education, government and the higher things 
of life. It is well that social workers should ponder over this fact. 
This brings us to discuss politics and psychology in a closer 
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sense. In proportion as we allow certain types to reproduce and 
then foster them, just in so far are we lowering the general intelli- 
gence of the nation. These people have the vote just as the best. 
They may have money or they may not. One thing is certain- 
they do not stand for the highest and best in national life. Yet 
our reformers are anxious to protect them because they cannot 
protect themselves. Society will never be reformed or recon- 
structed or made better by protecting those who do not wish or 
who are not able to protect themselves or their own. Society may 
be made more comfortable, but that is not an ideal for men who 
wish to live. A civilization from which all the risk, chance and 
zest have been bleached has no appeal except to the moral or intel 
lectual weakling, to the one who has not the courage to face the 
realities of life and by striving live and find himself. A civiliza- 
tion without opportunity for aggressiveness, without, if you like, 
the possibility of perishing or going to the devil, has nothing to 
offer to the normal or superior man with instincts and impulses 
demanding expression. A cut and dried prayer meeting sort of 
society does away with the individual and his worth, and swamps 
him in a muddle of maternalistic patter and subnormal reactions 
to environment. An aseptic society is not necessarily progressive. 

Leadership, then, in the true sense of the term can only come 
about by substituting something for the law of natural selection. 
Great men can only be begotten by great men. Leaders in any 
sphere of life are not produced by environment, although it may 
furnish the opportunity. If we permit the racial stock to be 
impoverished, then we lessen the chance of, or forbid the birth of 
leaders. Even if they are on oceasion born, their efforts are to 
a certain extent nullified by the subnormals. In a word, by soften- 
ing our civilization we are depriving ourselves of the possibilities 
of leaders, or, to put it otherwise, we choose mediocrities in their 
place. It would seem that the intelligence of mankind and the 
scientific results of that intelligence have been applied towards 
sustaining those who have small survival value. Intelligence thus 
directed is self-destructive and is proceeding along the path of 
racial extinction. Plato was right when he argued that the state 
should be governed by the philosophers and not by the rabble. 
The same problem is facing us to-day as faced Greece in the time 
of Plato. His advice was not followed and he who runs may read 
the consequences for us. 

Some of the mistaken beliefs which are so prevalent to-day are 
due to the very evident trend to view all reforms and attempt the 
solution of all social problems from the economic point of view. 
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The whole industrial situation is regarded as exclusively economic 


HN 


nd the political efforts are really secondary to the economic. 
en if all these so-called remedies were applied there would still 
an ‘‘industrial situation’’. Here, too, is found, as in other 
pects of the social fabric, the abnormal desire to overprotect 
e weaker brother. The ineffective workman is guarded by his 
ore skilled and effective brother who to that extent lessens his 
rvice both in amount and in quality. The measure of service 


s apparently the measure of the unfit, not of the fit. Thus it hap- 
ens that the low grade workman is economically the equal of the 
iperior workman, and the latter wonders why he must pay high 


<es to support fleets and armies. In this he fails to see that it is 
se same fleets and armies which enable him to live, for otherwise 
and his weaker brother would be replaced by the cheaper labor 


of those people whose standard of living is lower than ours. Our 


I 


1Y 


] 


eale of living costs more than it should, but the cost is due to the 
tanner of regarding the ineffective. What applies to the work- 


an applies with redoubled emphasis to the wealthy loafer and 


effective, who has inherited his status instead of earning it, 


is also to the commercial protection of the inefficient manufacturer. 
The whole question is much deeper than economics or politics. 


+ 


Until our people as a whole give up the notion of ultra protec- 


on to the defectives, weaklings and ineffectives generally, or, at 
ast prevent them from interfering with those who construct, until 


we stiffen the national backbone and put an end to social patch- 
work, there appears little hope for improvement. If every one did 
his own work well, there would be no need for interference and 
social welfare activities would be unnecessary. The individual 
who will not do his part should have no encouragement from the 
community to live on the well-doings of his neighbor. Human 
ature of the right kind will reconstruct itself if left to itself. The 
intelligent and moral people of the nation require no reconstruc- 
tion. The many organizations aiming at the more comfortable 
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orld are really making mankind less resistant and thereby lessen- 
¢ the power of survival. We need leaders and leadership, but 


we are defeating our own purpose by preventing the exercise of 
those natural laws which eliminate the unfit. Am I my brother’s 
keeper? Yes, by preventing the necessity of calling him a brother, 
by keeping him in his place if he has arrived, by seeing to it that 


he 


does not beget his kind if he is one of the class that are of little 


use to humanity, or, if he is one of the elect and of good report, 
developing in him those qualities which lead to greatness in man 
and nation. We are certainly our brother’s keeper, but too much 
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keeping of a kind may spoil the brother and be of no value to 
the world. There is much good psychology in the parable of the 
talents. Not all men have equal talents and this is not always 
realized by our would-be reformers. ‘‘ To him that hath shall be 
given and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’’ Our soft-minded reformers have forgotten this 
stern aspect of Christianity, but it is well that it should be borne 
in mind. Protection and repression for the sake of protection will 
never lead to the realization of a healthy and progressive civiliza- 
tion. We must rid ourselves of the weak, else we perish with him; 
we must save the race, not the individual. We can save the race 
only by cultivating the superior type. We must set as our objective 
an aristocracy of mind as the highest ideal of democracy. 

Science instead of being used to patch up the wrecks should be 
used to make the race stronger, more virile, should aid us in per- 
petuating those great moral qualities which insure national sanity 
and stability. Mere shielding from the dangers of life by external 
organization will not lead to the desired end. The individual musi 
be given the opportunity of looking after himself, of saving his 
own soul, because no one else can do it. Some will fall by the 
wayside, but those who have passed through the fire will be able 
to lead us forward toward the goal of true democracy. 
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hat ) CONSONANTAL ELEMENTS IN WORDS BY THEIR 
his TACTUAL QUALITIES AND BY THEIR VISUAL 
ron QUALITIES AS SEEN BY THE LIP-READER * 
= By ROBERT H. GAULT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Mm; (On leave under the auspices of the National Research Council) 
ace 
ive £ 7k who hear catch spoken language on the wing. What we 

W actually hear of words in isolation, of sentences disjointed 
be from associates and of continued discourse, is difficult even 
er to guess. Certainly we do a deal of jumping, and the more con- 
ity tinuous and connected the discourse, the broader the jumps. 
nal § Casual observation affords sufficient proof that those of us 
ust ho are acquainted with language through hearing can and do 
his inderstand speech even though successive words are greatly 
the bbreviated: abbreviated now by the elision of vowel and diph- 
ble thongal qualities, and again of consonantal sounds. It would be 


interesting game to discover how many sounds of one and 
inother character can be omitted in reading a story-page without 
sacrifice of understanding on the part of a listener: what are the 
eard elements that are just sufficient to enable us to understand 
npoken discourse. 
| have been engaged in an experiment relating to the develop- 
ment of a tactual language. The vibrations that correspond to 
oken elements, words, sentences and connected discourse are 
mmunicated instrumentally to the finger tips of a group of 
persons simultaneously. They obtain tactual experience of the 
brations. Words and phrases do not feel alike. After appro- 
priate training one attaches meaning to the feels as one associates 
meaning with the sounds that one hears when one’s neighbor is 
speaking. Words in isolation and in a connected story can thus 
understood. 








> ( 
[ am presenting here a preliminary analysis of the reports of 
ne deaf subject when certain words were pronounced to her by 
e experimenter. 
Read in part before the American Psychological Association, Philadelphia, 
30, 1926. 
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There were two experimental situations. In the first the words. 
each one in isolation from sentence structure, were pronounced 
before her in clear vision to obtain her reports on the basis of 
lip-reading alone. No instrumentation was employed. In the 
second, the subject obtained both visual and tactual impressions 
of the words as they were spoken. The test was undertaken, 
primarily, to discover whether the feel of words, added to their 
appearance upon the face of a speaker contributes aught to the 
recognition of the word, and if so how much. This primary quest 
can be satisfied merely by counting the number of correct reports 
in the two situations respectively. It is clear that a larger propor- 
tion of words is recognized in the second situation than in the 
first. 

Beyond this the problem resolves itself into the question: 
how do the tactual impressions of spoken words supplement 
visual impressions and so increase the liability of recognition? 
What does the subject feel in these spoken words that, added to 
what she sees upon the speaker’s face, enables her to jump at their 


meanings? 


THE SUBJECT 


The subject is a young woman aged 28 years. She cannot hear 
speech but she has, among deaf folk, a good command of speech. 
She is a fair lip-reader. Prior to the beginning of the test that is 
being reported here the subject had already had an aggregate of 
approximately 200 hours of laboratory practice in tactual exer- 
cises of considerable variety. These hours were distributed over 
four weeks within the summer of 1925 and the academic year 
1925-1926 to March, 1926. She had, therefore, attained to a high 
degree of practice before this test began. The data that are being 
considered here were accumulated during an aggregate of four 
hours distributed over as many successive days beginning March 
1, 1926. It is assumed that the practice effect of these four hours 
affords a negligible increment over all that had preceded. 

Because of the great variety of exercises in which this subject 
has been engaged it is difficult to rank her with 21 others from the 
standpoint of success in our laboratory exercises. She is certainly 
not the most successful, but it would not be far from accurate to 
describe her as second. 

Her audiometric test indicates 20 per cent of hearing for simple 
tones in one ear and 25 per cent in the other. 
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STIMULI AND METHOD 


lhe stimuli consist of monosyllabic words—172 in all—chosen 
from colloquial English. They were spoken in isolation from 
sentence structures. There were random repetitions in the course 
of the test but the same word was never spoken two or more times 
succession. This analysis is secondary to the main purpose 
that operated in selecting the words in the first place. They were 
brought together merely with a view to discovering how many of 
them our subjects could recognize by lip-reading alone and how 
many by lip-touch-reading. To this end they were carefully chosen 
from successive exercises that were found in a lip-reader’s manual. 
Had this analysis been in view at the outset we should probably 
ave selected considerably different stimuli: nonsense combina- 
tions of vowel or diphthong, and consonant, e.g. This procedure 
ould have facilitated analysis, certainly, but at the same time it 
ould have removed the subject farther away from a natural 
situation. 
The words were presented 399 times in each of the situations 
[| have mentioned. Twenty were presented for lip-reading and 
twenty for lip-touch-reading alternately. The choice of words 
vas not known to the subject in advance, and never were the same 
words employed in two successive part series of twenty each. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE SUBJECT 


In the first situation the subject was instructed to observe the 
appearance of successive words upon the experimenter’s face and 
orthwith to write the word if possible. If the subject should not 
succeed in recognizing the word, but only the vowel or diphthongal 
quality included in it, her instruction was to write a word contain- 
ng that quality. If it is only a consonantal element that was 
recognized she should write a word that includes that element as 
a component part. Not only so, but we desired her to write a word 
n which the recognized vowel, diphthongal or consonantal element 
should occupy a position corresponding to its place in the stimulus 
word. If the element appeared to be final in the stimulus, let it 
be final in the report. Let there be as much correspondence as 
possible in the architecture of stimulus and response. In every 
instance, furthermore, she must write something, even though it 
be but a guess. 

In the second situation: that in which the subject is simul- 
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was instructed to be attentive both to the visual appearance and to 
the tactual qualities of the stimuli. In other respects the instrue- 
tions pertaining to the two situations were precisely the same. 
An inspection of Table I shows two facts: that a much larger 
proportion of verbal stimuli are recognized by vision plus touch 
than by vision alone; that when the verbal stimuli are grouped 


TABLE I 
RECOGNITION OF WORDS AND THEIR ELEMENTS BY LIP-READING AND BY 
Lip-ToucH-READING, RESPECTIVELY 





SUGGESTION OF RELATIVE PoTENCY OF TACTUAL QUALITIES IN RELATION TO 
THE RECOGNITION OF WORDS 





Supyect: H. A. 





Number of Different Words................ ene ere ae 

Number of Presentations to Vision alone and to Vision plus Touch 399 

Words Recognized by Vision................ cae emai whee 95 times 23.8% 

Words Recognized by Vision plus Touch....... er ee 173 times $3.49 
l Ze 3. 4, 5. 5 

Words Recognized Words Recognized 

Words Containing Total No. by L. R. X by L. T. R. 

O06 Th GM... ake ver 78 17 22 33 42 

§ 4 ' Seer 49 16 33 23 47 

eo) 4 eee 64 15 23 25 39 

2 8 | Peerverr 39 5 13 21 D4 

ff) 2 eee 23 11 50 7 30 

Oo as in boot....... 17 6 35 7 4] 

Ou as in out...... ‘ 4 1 25 3 75 


according to each of seven vowel or diphthongal components con- 
siderable superiority is found in the same direction in each group 
save one—that in which the diphthong wu is a component of each 
word. 

[t has many times been observed that a final ‘‘click’’, as the 
subjects call it (that is the feel Of final p, t, d, eg) stands out 
prominently in the total tactual complex. Table II indicates that 
these ‘‘clicks’’ stand out much more prominently in the ‘‘L.T.R.” 
(Lip-Touch-Reading) situation than in the other, and that the 
‘*elick’’ is much more frequently identified when vision and touch 
are employed than when visual cues alone are available. The same 
observation holds when stimuli containing a final guttural are 
taken by themselves. 

When other final consonant groups are studied (Table II, | 
m,n, r,1) marked differences emerge, and in the directions already 
noticed excepting in the case of words ending in n. ' 

When we turn attention to the group of words that were 
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TABLE II 


WorpDS GROUPED BY THEIR CONSONANTAL ELEMENTS. PER CENT oF EACH 
GROUP OF WORDS RECOGNIZED 





L. R. LT. B 
2 3 4 5 6 
Total No. No. Q No. % 
ae fae 141 32 23 63 45 
i 8 9 32 1] 39 
25 3 12 12 48 
ee 22 7 32 5 23 
43 9 20 21 49 
50 1] 22 22 44 


missed: cases in which the wrong words were reported, we find in 
ible III that only when the stimulus contains a or 7 among vowel 

| diphthongal elements do vision and touch combined enable the 
ect to recognize a larger proportion of the elements in question 
does vision alone. Even so the difference is not great in 

er case. Evidently the large proportion of words :ientified, 
idy referred to, have had to overcome a considerable deficit 
order to present the picture that has been shown in Table I. It 

is assumed in preparing Table III (recalling the instructions to 
subject) that if the tactual quality of a given vowel, diphthongal 
onsonantal element has been a potent factor in the recognition 

of words that were caught in the lip-touch-reading (L.T.R.) situa- 
tion over and above those that were recognized by lip-reading 
..R.) alone these elements will stand out in the wrongly reported 


words. 


TABLE III 
PROPORTION OF VOWFLS AND DIPHTHONGS REPORTED 
WHEN WorpDsS WERE MISSED 








L. R. L. T. R. 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
———EE _ a — A. 
Words V. or D. Words V. or D. 
Missed Recog. % Missed Recog. % 
Te wp. d\n acereieaee 61 49 80 45 37 82 
i , 33 26 79 26 18 69 
B+ mpeg 49 25 50 39 22 56 
O 34 32 94 18 15 83 
U ideseaumd 12 6 50 16 3 19 
00 es 1] 5 45 10 1 10 
OU i 3 3 100 ] 1 100 
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—————_———_ 


The picture is much more favorable as it appears in relation to 

. I . . . ** 
certain final consonants, including ‘‘clicks’’ and gutturals that are 
found in the list of words that were wrongly reported. 


TABLE 


IV 


PROPORTION OF FINAL CONSONANTS REPORTED WHEN WorDS 


WERE MISSED 














L. R. L.T.R 
l 2 3 4 5 6 
Words Conson ’t Words Conson ’t 
Missed Recog. Y Missed Reeog. Oo 
m 22 9 41 13 12 92 
n 15 s 53 17 6 35 
r 34 7 21 22 8 6 
l 39 5 13 28 14 0 
L. R L. T. B. 
l 2 3 4 a) 6 7 8 9 
Words Click Words Click 
Missed Rep't'd Recog Te Missed Rep't’'d % Recog 4 
Final ‘‘Click’’ 108 39 36 28 26 78 64 82 47 60 
L. R. L. T. R. 
] 2 3 4 y 6 7 8 9 10 
Words Gutt'ral Words Click : 
Missed Rep't'd Recog % Missed Rep't’'d % Recog 
Final Guttural 21 0 0 0 0 17 9 53 g 47 


The elements m, r, and | were recognized in the vision-touch 
situation in a very great majority of instances as compared with 
the situation in which vision was the only cue. Final m reverses 
the story 53 to 35. 

The final ‘‘click’’ is reported in the combined vision-touch sit- 
uation 82 to 36 and the ‘‘click’’ is identified on the same side more 
than two to one; (60 to 26). 

As to final gutturals, none were even reported on the side of 
unaided vision or lip-reading. On the other side a guttural was 
reported in 53 per cent of the instances in which this group of final 
consonants occurred, and in 47 per cent of cases the guttural was 
identified. 

The foregoing is obviously only a preliminary analysis. Tac 
tual experiences in our laboratory situation do contribute some- 
thing in addition to what the unaided lip-reader obtains and that 
something greatly aids in the process of interpreting speech. It 
is evident, however, that if we would find even approximately 
conclusive evidence as to where the sense of touch makes its 
greatest and its smallest contribution we must divide our total 
group of 399 stimuli into smaller groups according to the final 
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vowel (or diphthong) and consonant. For example, one smaller 
group Will be composed of words ending with a (as in ale) plus r; 
another, a plus /; others, a plus m, a plus » and a plus ‘‘click’’, 
‘Click’? has already been described as our subject’s description 
of the feel of d, t, b, p, and the like.) 
Subjects’ reports upon these groups in the L.R. and the L.T.R. 
situations respectively must then be compared. 
Initial consonants plus vowels and diphthongs will determine 
other groups as the analysis proceeds. 
| have attempted an analysis on the basis of vowel or diphthong 
plus final consonants including ‘‘clicks’’ respectively referred 
The vowels and diphthongs considered were limited to 
(ale), e (see), 2 (file), o (go), oo (boot). Altogether we are 
onsidering here 360 of the grand total of 399 presentations. The 
sub-groups, however, are so small that it would be rash to base 
a broad conclusion upon the data. The total number of combina- 
tions with the ‘‘clicks’’ is only 68. The total number with r is 23, 
and with 7, 21. Other groups are still smaller. In the groups of 
i, 0, respectively combined with a final ‘‘click’’ the L.T.R. 
situation has a clear advantage over the L.R. situation. The 
‘click’’ with e, 7, a and o in order gives advantage in the L.T.R. 
over the L.R. situation of 13, 16, 30 and 47 points. The a plus final 
combination in the L.T.R. situation has an advantage of 13 
woints over L.R. 
As I stated earlier in the paper this test was not devised for 
he purpose of making an analysis of this nature. And the number 
“eases is quite too small to allow generalizations to be made 
evond those that appear in the earlier part of this paper. The 
problem requires the codperation of hearing subjects who have 
scientific interest in the work; and, to obtain reliable results, we 
must have many hundreds of reports upon carefully selected syl- 
lables. These requirements are being met and the work is making 


satisfactory progress. 








STEALING AS A FORM OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


By E. M. RIDDLE, Psychologist 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL, ST LOUIS 


Hii tendency toward aggressive behavior is one of the most 
"hh totecseting as well as one of the most important traits of 

human character. Aggressive behavior for the purpose of 
this study can be defined as behavior directed toward assuming 
a position superior to some other individual. It is this tendency 
which motivates not only leadership and ambitious endeavor but 
also many forms of delinquent’ behavior such as stealing, fighting, 
and some forms of homicide. 

[It is a curious fact that we have very little experimental know! 
edge about the various manifestations of this tendency, although 
psychologists have made several experimental studies* of what is 
called the aggressive instinct® and of certain forms of response 
which might definitely be considered aggressive.* Without making 
any assumption in regard to the aggressive instinct it has seemed 
desirable to take a form of behavior which appears to be markedly 
aggressive and to investigate its source, development and mani- 
festations as well as its relationship to mental and chronological 
maturity and various forms of behavior. 

For this purpose we have taken stealing as a form of behavior 
which involves an unequivocal and objective act which would 
result in increasing the relative position of one individual in 
respect to another individual. Stealing can be defined as the act 
of taking possession of property which is recognized by the social 
group as belonging to another individual without the knowledge 
or consent of that individual. In this study the various manifes- 
tations of this form of conduct have been classified according to 





‘ It seems desirable to retain this term as indicating behavior which does not con 
form to the standards of the social group and upon which the community has put the 
stamp of its disapproval. 

* For an account of the experimental work done in this field see the introduction to 
‘* Aggressive Behavior in a Small Social Group,’’ E. M. Riddle, Archives of Psychology, 
No. 78, 1925, pp. 9-22. 

* See H. T. Moore, ‘‘A Method of Testing the Strength of Instincts,’’ Am. Jour 
of Psychol., 1916, Vol. 27, pp. 227-233, and ‘‘The Measurement of Aggressiveness,’’ 
Jour. of Applied Psychol., 1921, Vol. 5, pp. 97-118. 

* See J. E. Downey, ‘‘The Will Profile,’’ Univ. of Wyoming Bull., Vol. 16, No. 
46, 1919. 
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apparent degree of self-assertiveness necessary for carrying 
proposed action to completion. 


es Studied. 
(he eases used in this study were of children examined in the 
chiatrie Clinie connected with the Department of Public Wel- 
in St. Louis, Missouri. To this Clinie are sent children who 
present some problem in behavior. There are, therefore, cases 
of children with retarded mental development, extreme deviations 
character traits, emotional instability, special disabilities in 
ool work, as well as those who might be called delinquent in the 
| meaning of that term. There are also a small number of 


al 
cases in which mental disease and definite psychopathic conditions 
heen found. 

Children are referred to this Clinic from all private and muni- 

\| agencies as well as from private homes. Few of the children 
ere in penal institutions except those temporarily in the House 
Detention pending their mental examination. However, many 
them had been, at some time in their lives, in a home for delin- 

boys or girls or had been in orphanages or schools for the 
ebleminded. 

\ll the psychological examinations were done by the author 
cept about eighty made by the psychologists of the St. Louis 
Board of Edueation.® The Stanford Revision of the Binet Seale 
1916) was used to determine the mental maturity of all children 
hose basal year was not lower than 3 years, while the Kuhlman 
Revision of the Seale was used for those cases falling below this 
el. The 16-year level was considered that of the average adult. 
The data concerning the social behavior and character traits 
of the children was secured by trained social case workers,® from 
the parents or guardians of the children, or from the teacher, case 
workers and probation officers familiar with the case. We have 
taken the opinion of these workers as being the persons most 
closely associated with the children as well as those best trained 
to observe delinquent behavior.’ 

In all, 491 case records of children and adolescents between 


ave 
i\ 


py 





The author is very much indebted to Miss Lucy Elliot and Miss Marguerite John- 

for their generous assistance. 
* Some of the social case histories were obtained under the direction of Miss Adele 
Dreymeyer and some by Miss Marguerite Grimer. 

" At the same time the children were given a physical examination and a psychiatric 
‘xamination by Dr. Nelson, the director of the Clinic. The results of these examinations 
1ave not been included as these data have not been used in this report. 
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the ages of 2 years and no months and 21 years and 10 months were 
examined. Adults over 22 years were excluded. These cases were 
taken in serial order beginning March 1, 1924, and continuing over 
a period of more than a year. Of these, 42 cases* were discarded 
because no case history had been obtained. Fourteen cases were 
omitted because, although certain facts were included in the case 
history, there was no report concerning the child’s social behavior. 
This leaves a total of 435 cases which are dealt with in this report. 
In 190 of these 435 cases it was specifically stated by the social 
case worker or the probation officer, that the individual had stolen, 
giving the circumstances and frequently the description and court 
record of the thefts. In 68 cases it was specifically stated that the 
child had never been known to steal, although he had had the 
opportunity. And in 117 eases no record of stealing was recorded 
although a comparatively full account of other behavior traits was 
given. It can probably be assumed that the testimony of the 
teachers and probation officers was without undue bias. In respect 
to the parents or guardians, the evidence concerning theft would 
tend to be against accusing the child of stealing. In regard to the 
cases in which a definite assertion is made the child does not steal, 
the infrequency of this report would indicate that it is not the 
usual assumption of the parent. Furthermore, 96 of the 190 cases 
of stealing were reported by the parents or guardians as occurring 
in the home. Concerning the 177 cases in which no mention is 
made of theft, we have assumed that no pronounced indication of 
stealing has been observed. Because the Clinic was established 
primarily for the purpose of dealing with behavior deviations and 
because stealing is one of the most frequent forms of delinquent 
behavior encountered there, and therefore more apt to be empha 
sized in making the social history,? when no mention is made of 
stealing, it must at least be of doubtful occurrence. 


The Proportion of Each Sex. 

In regard to the number of each sex included in the total num 
ber of cases, Table 1 presents the figures for the three groups 
mentioned above, those who are known to steal, those who are 
definitely thought not to steal, and those about whom no record of 
stealing has been made. 





* In some instances the case history corresponding to the serial number could not 
be found. 

* The method of taking the social case history is not to answer a set series of 
questions in regard to the child but to give a true picture of the child’s personality and 
to give the most important features of the case. 
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TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF GIRLS INCLUDED IN THE THREE GROUPS 
Proportion 
of girls to 


Total No. No. of girls total number 
( re known to steal ee 190 33 16% 
( ren known not to steal P i 68 S 12% 
‘oncerning whom no stealing was 
rded... , en , 177 71 26% 


( 


These figures show, first of all, that fewer girls are brought to 
e clinie for behavior difficulties."°. Whether fewer difficulties 
exist, or whether there is more hesitancy in bringing a girl for 
xamination to a publie clinic is not indicated. It is also apparent 
that in a larger proportion of cases no record is specifically made 
as to whether the girl steals or not. This may be due to the same 
hesitancy in making her misdeeds public or to the fact that a 
arger proportion of the girls are able to conceal their thefts, that 
heir behavior is more noncommittal in character. The proportion 
f girls definitely known to steal seems to be slightly higher than 

at of those known not to steal, but the difference cannot be con- 
sidered significant. Both are obviously lower than the expected 
elationship between the numbers of each sex. 

Shrubsall"' has some figures bearing on this point. In listing 
the pereentage frequencies of certain behavior deviations occurring 
among defectives and non-defectives sent to institutions, he gives 
hese figures. Among defective boys stealing occurs in 51.6 per 
cent of the cases, and among defective girls in only 19.4 per cent of 
the eases. Among non-defective boys it occurs in 74.3 per cent 
of the cases, while among non-defective girls it occurs in 34.4 per 
cent of the cases. To make a comparison, the data of this study 
can be expressed in the following proportions: of the total num 
ber of boys coming to the clinic both those who are defective and 
those who are not defective, 49 per cent were reported to have 
stolen: and of both the defective and non-defective girls coming 
to the elinie, 29 per cent were said to have stolen. 


Ti 


Investigations of Delinquency. 
Research work concerning those behavior deviations which do 
not meet with the approval of the social group in which they occur, 


Blanchard found that girls formed 35.4 per cent and boys 64.6 per cent of the 
roblem cases coming to the Child Guidance Clinic of the Commonwealth Fund. See 
>. Blanchard and R. H. Paynter, The Problem Child, Mental Hygiene. Jan., 1924, p. 26. 

“uF. C. Shrubsall, ‘‘Delinquency and Mental Defect,’’ British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, Vol. III, Part 3, 1923, p. 182. 
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has, in the past, dealt largely with the study of what has been called 
‘*delinquency’’. In legal terms, a delinquent child is one who has 
committed an offense in violation of the law. The cases of delin- 
quency studied have been in most instances those of children 
brought before the courts or committed to institutions.’* Further- 
more, these studies, with few exceptions, have dealt with delin 
quency as a whole, without separating the various forms of 
delinquent behavior. The chief object has been to determine the 
proportion of feebleminded individuals included in the groups 
studied. Various estimates have been given.”* One or two esti- 
mates which are based upon the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Seale, 1916, might be cited. Dr. Mabel Fernald reports a study™ 
in which she gives the proportion as 48 per cent who test below 
70 1.Q. on this seale. Dr. George Ordahl” found 19.6 per cent with 
1.Q.’s less than 70 and 20.8 per cent and from 70 to 75 L.Q. Terman" 
gave a very conservative classification of 17.9 per cent feeble 
minded, and 12.8 per cent border zone cases. All of these, totalling 
30 per cent, he felt could not make a normal social adjustment. On 
the other hand, estimates as low as 5 per cent have been obtained 
by the inspection of the prison inmates by medical officers." Even 
Cyril Burt, using his own revision of the Binet Scale, and giving 
‘‘a mental ratio’’ of 70 per cent’® as his ‘‘accepted border line of 
defect in intelligence’’, states that he can ‘‘discover only 7 per cent 
mentally deficient’’ in the sense defined above. The very high 
estimates of feeblemindedness among institutional populations 
have generally resulted from studies with the earlier revisions of 
the Binet Seale, and have in some cases been as high as 68 per cent. 
Harold Williams, in his study of 470 delinquent boys, finds that 
24 per cent come below 70 I.Q., and classifies 30 per cent as feeble- 
minded, ineluding in this number 39 individuals falling in the 


% See J. Harold Williams, ‘‘The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy,’’ for a sum 
mary of investigations. Journal of Delinquency Mono. No. 1, 1919, p. 38. 

13 The variation in estimates is in many cases due to the different scales employed, 
and to different criteria used for determining feeblemindedness. 

Mabel R. Fernald, ‘‘ Practical Application of Psychology to the Problem of the 
Clearing-house.’’ Jour. Crim. Law and Criminal, VII, 5, Jan., 1917. 

* George Ordahl, ‘‘A Study of 341 Delinquent Boys,’’ Jour. of Delinquency, May, 
1916. 

16 Lewis M. Terman and H. E. Knollin, ‘‘A Partial Psychological Survey of the 
Prison Population of San Quentin, ete.,’’ California State Board of Charity Survey, 
1918. 

See Norwood East, ‘‘ Delinquency and Mental Defect,’’ British Jour. Med. Psych., 
Vol. III, Part 3, 1923, p. 153. 

% See Cyril Burt, ‘‘ Delinquency and Mental Defect,’’ Brit. Jour. of Med. Psychol., 
Vol. III, 1923, Part ITI, p. 168. 
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border zone between 70 and 78 I.Q. Blanchard and Paynter," 
dealing with a group similar to our own, found 26.8 per cent below 
(0 1.Q. 
[In this problem there are two questions: first, how many de- 
nquents fall below 70 I.Q.; and second, how many are feeble 
minded according to our standards for the adjustment they should 
make in a social environment. This latter depends upon factors 
other than the traits measured by the Binet Seale, upon the char- 
‘ter traits of the individual, his social habits, and the complexity 
‘the environment in which he is placed. In our study we are 
terested not in the social-psychological diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness, but in the question as to where on the Binet Seale 
ire these individuals rated. 

The group of cases examined in this investigation is not 
entirely comparable to those dealt with in the studies just men- 
tioned. In the first place, many of our children were not court 
ases, and were not delinquent in the legal sense of the word. They 
had been referred to the clinic voluntarily by their parents or 
ruardians because they presented some problem of mental devel- 
opment or some unusual form of behavior. The following table 
(Table 2) indicates the proportion of each type of case that rated 
below 70 1.Q. on the Stanford Binet Scale. 

TABLE 2 


SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF CASES RATING BELow 70 L.Q. 
ON THE STANFORD BINET SCALE 


ssification No. Cases Per Cent Below 70 L.Q. 
known to steal.. ; , ; 190 3-4 

Those known not to steal. 7 ‘ ie — 68 47 

hout whom no record of stealing was made 177 58 


[t can be seen that the proportion of children falling below 70 
[.). in the class composed entirely of delinquents is not far from 
the findings of Williams, while it is above that of Terman and 
Knollin and Ordahl, and below that of Fernald. There is also a 
much smaller proportion of feeblemindedness in the group of 
those who steal than in that of those who do not steal. 

As more and more work has been done with the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet Seale, it has become apparent that there is 
marked intellectual deficiency in only a limited proportion of the 
delinquent eases. If we take the psychological standard of intel- 
lectual deficiency as indicated by an I.Q. of below 70, the findings 
vary between 15 per cent and 50 per cent among delinquents. If 


“See Blanchard and Paynter, ‘‘The Problem Child,’’ referred to above. 
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we take into consideration the other traits that go to make up the 
social standard of feeblemindedness, the estimated proportions are 
about 10 to 25 points higher. 


Search for Causative Factors. 

Of course the common object of all this experimental work has 
been to find the cause or causes of delinquent behavior. In the 
search for these causative factors, several lines of research have 
been pursued. During the early period of the use of scientific 
methods in attacking the problem, it was felt that the lack of 
mental maturity was largely responsible for the antisocial conduct. 
Williams, in his excellent monograph on the subject states; ‘‘The 
low intelligence among delinquent boys is the chief contributing 
factor in their delinquent conduct.’’ However, he was one of the 
first to branch out into new fields of investigation, looking for the 
causative factors in heredity, in racial differences, and in the 
conditions of the home environment. These lines of research have 
also been pursued by Davenport,” Spaulding,”* Johnson,” and 
others. 

An understanding of the problem has also been sought by the 
followers of Freud. They have tried to explain stealing as due to 
suppressed sex desires. However, these contributions, as far as the 
author knows, are not based upon experimental or statistical 
evidence. 

Shrubsall has tried to show that in the majority of cases of 
delinquency a deficient mentality has been combined with emotional 
instability and the incapacity for securing or holding employment. 

It is probable that delinquency has as many causes as there 
are different forms of misconduct, and that each individual form 
may be brought about by many factors. The fact that only 23 per 
cent of all the children studied rate as high as 90 I.Q. or above, and 
that only 32 per cent of those who steal are above this level, ce: 
tainly argues a very close relationship between conduct deviations 
and a degree of intelligence that is inadequate for the ordinary 
situations in life. 


*® Charles B. Davenport, ‘‘The Feebly Inhibited,’’ Carnegie Institute of Wash 
ington, 1915. 

“ E. R. Spaulding and William Healy, ‘‘Inheritance as a Factor in Criminality,’ 
Bull. Am. Acad. Med., XV, 1, 1914. 

* E. H. Johnson, ‘‘ Relation of the Conduct Difficulties of a Group of Publie School 
Boys to Their Mental Status and Home Environment,’’ Jour. Delinquency, Vol. VI, 
1921. 
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The Purpose of the Study. 

In this study we have selected one form of deviating behavior— 
hat of stealing—and we wish to determine to what extent this is 
dependent upon chronological maturity and mental capacity. 

‘We have classified the various forms of stealing according to 
their degree of aggressiveness, and by noting the chronological 
and mental ages at which each type most frequently occurs, we 
shall point out certain common factors underlying each of them. 

We shall try to throw as much light as possible upon the 
aggressive element involved in stealing by studying the mental 
ind physical maturity at which it is first observed, the objects of 
the desire to steal, other forms of behavior that occur concomi- 
tantly with it, and character traits associated with it. 


Investigations of Stealing. 

As far as the writer knows the only statistical or experimental 
studies dealing with stealing as the chief subject of investigation 
have been those carried on by May and Hartshorne in connection 
with the Character Education Inquiry of Teachers College, New 
York. These authors have constructed a test* to determine 

hether a child recognizes certain forms of behavior as stealing, 
ying and cheating. Their study of cheating™ although excellent 
does not bear directly upon our problem. However they lead us 
to hope that they will study further the specific forms of stealing. 

Voelker*® developed a series of tests designed to measure trust- 
worthiness, and certain tests for stealing are included in this 
series. Healy,”® Thom,” Richards,” and others have of course 
recorded full case histories of individuals accused of stealing. In 
these, although they contain valuable suggestions and throw light 
on the individual case, the results have not been combined and 
treated statistically. 

Williams,” in his chapter on ‘‘Offenses and Intelligence,”’ 


} Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, ‘‘Testing the Knowledge of Right and 
Wrong,’’ Religious Education, Feb. 1926. 
* Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, ‘‘ First Steps toward a Seale for Measuring 
titudes,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, March, 1926. 

Paul Voelker, ‘‘The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education,’’ 


At 


Columbia University Contributions to Education, 1921. 


*6 William Healy, ‘‘The Individual Delinquent,’’ ‘‘ Pathological Lying, Accusation, 


and Swindling,’’ and ‘‘ Honesty,’’ 1915. 


D. A. Thom, ‘‘ Mental Responsibility and Petty Crime,’’ Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 1921, pp. 185 and 407. 
* E. L. Richards, ‘*Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Children,’’ 
Mental Hygiene, 1924, pp. 912-947. 
“ J. H. Williams, ‘‘ The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy,’’ 1919. 
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analyzes delinquency into various forms of antisocial conduct. His 
classifications of stealing are those used in legal cases. By this 
method stealing is defined as thefts of less than fifty dollars and 
larceny as those involving fifty dollars or more. This seems ay 
arbitrary division as far as the individual is concerned, although 
it is valuable as far as its importance in the community is con 
cerned. In our classification according to the degree of aggresive 
ness, we are grading behavior according to a tendency which is a 
motivating factor within the individual himself. 

Combining all the different forms of stealing listed by Williams 
72.76 per cent were committed to the institution for stealing. |) 
our study 44 per cent of the cases studied showed some form o/ 
theft. Williams found that 19 per cent of his cases of stealing 
ranked below 70 I.Q., while our cases showed 34 per cent*®® falling 
below that level. This may be due to the fact that many cases of 
stealing in which the mental level is obviously low are never sent 
to institutions for delinquents, but are sent directly to schools fo. 
the feebleminded. 


Presentation of Data. 

In view of the fact that lack of mental maturity has been co 
sidered the most influential factor in bringing about delinquency, 
the group of 190 children who were known to steal has been com 
pared with the two other groups (those known not to steal, and 
those about whom no mention of stealing is made) in respect t 
chronological age and mental capacity. 

Table 3 presents the mean chronological age, mean mental a; 
and mean intelligence quotients with their respective probabl 
errors for each of the above-mentioned groups. 

TABLE 3 


SHOWING THE MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MEAN MENTAL AGES, AND MI 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS FOR ALL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


Chronological Mental Intellig 
Groups into which No. of Age Age Quot 
cases are divided Cases Mean P. E. Mean P. E. Mean 
Children known to steal.... 190 13-7 +1.89 10-4 +1.86 78 
Children known not to steal.. 68 13-4 +3.54 8-11 +3.55 70 
Children about whom no 
stealing was recorded... 177 12-11 +2.73 8—0 +2.13 66 + 8 


There is very little difference between the mean chronological 
ages of the three groups, showing that there is little selection as | 
age in the group of children who steal. The age of 13 years, 


® See Tables of Distribution of I.Q.’s, page 40, Part III. 
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months, being somewhat low probably indicates that the children 
ime to the clinic early in their career of theft, as Williams gives 
the median age for commitment for stealing, burglary and larceny 
is 14 years. The median (not the mean) chronological age for all 
ree of our groups combined is 13 years and 8 months. Our group 
; evidently slightly younger than the institutional group. 

In respect to the mean mental age of the children who steal, 
he ease is entirely different. It is 16 months above that of the 
hildren who do not steal, and 28 months above the group of chil- 
dren about whom it was not specifically stated whether they did or 
did not steal. The probable errors are all comparatively small. 
This indieates that although the children who steal are about the 
me chronological age as those who do not steal, yet they are a 

ar and four months more mature mentally. This superior 
mental capacity is reflected in the mean intelligence quotient of 78 
for the children who steal, as compared with 70 1L.Q. for those who 
not steal, and 66 I.Q. for the undetermined group. 

In order to determine how significant this difference between 

the three groups is, Table 4 gives the differences between the mean 
ronological ages, the mean mental ages, and the mean intelli- 
ce quotients respectively with the P.E.’s of these differences. 
\s far as the differences between the chronological ages are con- 
rned, the P.E.’s of these differences are as large or larger than 
the differences themselves, showing that these differences are 
negligible. Furthermore, the differences between all the means 
(for chronological and mental ages and intelligence quotients) of 
the children who do not steal and those whose stealing is undeter- 
mined, are barely more than twice the P.E.’s, indicating slight 
reliability in these differences. 
But now turn to the differences between the mental ages of 
those who steal and those who do not steal. It is 16 months, and 
the P.E. of this difference is 4 months. Thus the difference is 


TABLE 4 
SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RESPECTIVE MEANS OF THE 
THREE DISTRIBUTIONS AND THE P.E.’s or THESE DIFFERENCES 








Chronological Age Mental Age Intelligence Quotient 
pen —<—=. ee -—_——$—$—"——_,, 
Difference P.E Difference P.E Difference P. B. 
between of Dif between of Dif- between of Dif- 
fference means ference means ference means ference 
tween stealing and 
not stealing ...... 3 mo. +4.01 16 mo. +4.0 8 pts. +2.2 
Between stealing and 
no record......... 8mo. +£8.82 28 mo. +2 .83 12 pts. +1.56 


etween no stealing 
and no record..... 5 mo. +4.47 11 mo. +4.14 4 pts. +2.30 
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exactly four times the probable error. This indicates that there 
is a significant difference between the two groups in mental age 
The case is even more pronounced in regard to the difference 
between those who steal and those about whom no record of steal 
ing has been recorded. This difference is more than nine times 
the probable error. This also indicates a significant measure. The 
same facts are reflected in the determinations for the reliability 
of the difference between intelligence quotients. . 

Although the range*’ in mental capacity for all three of our 
groups falls almost entirely below the norm for that of the popula 
tion as a whole, it is apparent that inability to understand th: 
meaning of property rights is not responsible for the thefts, as 
the children who have the opportunity to steal and yet are know 
not to steal are on the average 16 months less mature mentally 
than those who actually do steal. 

The data of both Williams and Shrubsall corroborate our find 
ings. Williams finds the children committing offenses against 
property, stealing, burglary, forgery, ete., have a median I.Q. of 
80, while that of children committing offenses against persons is 
73 1.Q. Shrubsall compares the mental ages of men and women 
committing various offenses. He finds that men rate 7 years and 
4 months for wandering, 7 years and 8 months for common assault, 
8 years and 3 months for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 8 
years and 3 months for unnatural offenses, 8 years and 6 months 
for stealing, and 9 years and 0 months for indecent assaults on 
women. Stealing for women rates 8 years and 4 months. Although 
the median age given for stealing is lower than that found in our 
study, it must be remembered that he is dealing with a group of 
adults, and has used a different revision of the Binet Seale from 
that used in this study. Nevertheless the mental level of those 
who steal is higher than that for all but one of the other offenses. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


In this section several facts have been brought out: 

1. Of the cases studied a larger proportion of the boys than of 
girls were known to steal. A larger proportion of boys than girls 
was also known not to steal. But in a larger proportion of the 
girls’ cases was the question of stealing left undetermined. 

2. In the group of children who were known to steal, 34 per 


“ See Distribution of mental ages and intelligence quotients, pages 37 and 38, 
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had an I.Q. below 70. In the group who did not steal, 47 per 
t were below this level. And in the group in which stealing was 
letermined, 58 per cent failed to reach 70 L.Q. 


3. In comparing the three groups, the children who steal, those 
o do not steal, and those concerning whom no stealing was 


eported, it was found that they were of about the same chronolog- 


al ages but that the mental age of children who were known to 


teal was 16 months above that of children who did not steal, and 


8 months above that of children about whom no stealing was 
vorted. 
4. By determining the probable error of the differences be- 
een the chronological and mental ages of the three groups, it 
found that the differences between their chronological ages 
ere not significant, but that the differences between their mental 
es were significant. 






















INTROVERSION AND EXTROVERSION 
IN MEN AND WOMEN 


By EDNA HEIDBREDER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


NINCE standard tests have failed to reveal significant differ- 
4 ences in intelligence between men and women, the question 
of possible sex differences in temperament has taken on 
additional importance. Several writers have suggested that men 
and women differ from each other principally in their affective, 
emotional, and instinctive endowment, and a number of scientific 
investigations have presented evidence in line with this suggestion. 
Among these is Laird’s study of introversion,’ carried on in 
connection with the standardization of the Colgate Mental Hygiene 
Test. According to this study, the tendency toward introversion 
is so much more marked in women than in men that different 
percentile scales are necessary for the two sexes. For example, 
a man whose raw score is 15 receives a percentile rank of 90, and 
a woman with the same score receives a percentile rank of 50; 
similarly, a percentile rank of 2 for women corresponds to one of 
30 for men, and a rank of 99 for men corresponds to one of 87 for 
women. Marston, too, in his work on ‘‘The Emotions of Young 
Children’’,? found that girls were more liable to introversion than 
boys. 

However, a study of the same problem, conducted at the 
University of Minnesota, brought out very different results. The 
data indicated that sex differences in introversion and extrover- 
sion were so slight as to be practically neglegible in determining 
an individual’s position on an introvert-extrovert scale. 

The discrepancy between these results and those obtained by 
Laird is rather surprising in view of the fact that the two studies 
used practically the same list of introvert traits as the bases of 
their respective scales,® and consequently were in agreement as to 





1 Laird, Donald: ‘‘Detecting Abnormal Behavior,’’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SoctaL Psycuo.ioey, July, 1925. Vol. 20, pp. 128-141. See also the instructions for 
scoring the Colgate Mental Hygiene Test. 

* Marston, Leslie R.: ‘‘The Emotions of Young Children.’’ University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. III, No. 3, June 15, 1925. 

* The scale used in the present study was based on the list of introvert traits given 
in an article by Max Freyd, ‘‘ Introverts and Extroverts,’’ Psychological Review, Jan., 


~~1924, pp. 74-87. Practically the same traits are rated in the section on introversion in 


the Colgate Mental Hygiene Test. 
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their working concepts of introversion and extroversion. The 
studies were alike, too, in using college students as subjects. Their 
methods of measurement, however, were somewhat different,—the 
principal difference consisting in the fact that, in Laird’s study, 

n individual’s score was determined by the number of symptoms 

¢ introversion he displayed,’ whereas in the Minnesota study, the 
score was an attempt to represent the incidence of both introvert 
and extrovert traits. 

The present paper limits its aim to presenting the evidence 
according to its own particular set of conditions. No attempt is 
made to account for the disagreement between the two studies ;— 
in facet, sinee different methods of measurement were used, the 
results are not strictly comparable. Besides, in a material so 
‘omplex as that involved in personality traits, where the ‘‘inter- 
veaving of social environment and native endowment’’® is confus- 
ng at best, and where the results may be influenced by such remote 
onditions as different agencies of student selection and different 
social standards in different localities, it would be useless to 
peculate, at this stage of the problem, on which of the many 
factors involved may be chiefly responsible for the results as they 
are. The present paper simply notes that the discrepancy occur- 
red; that it occurred in spite of the fact that the two studies were 

practical agreement on the nature of the reaction measured; 
and that the question is still an open one. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The instrument of measurement used in the Minnesota study 
vas a rating scale based on a list of 54 introvert traits which 
l'reyd ° gives as representing the consensus of opinion of a number 
‘f qualified psychologists as to the traits which are characteristic 
of introversion and the opposites of which characterize extrover- 
sion. The subjects were asked to indicate the presence of a trait 
by marking it +, the presence of its opposite by marking it —, and 
doubt or lack of knowledge as to its presence by marking it ? or 
leaving it blank. The final score consisted of the algebraic sum 
of the + and — ratings. 

The study was based on 200 cases, 100 men and 100 women, 
all students in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 


* Laird, Donald: op. cit. Note 1. 

* Downey, June: ‘‘The Will-Temperament and Its Testing.’’ World Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1923, p. 258. 
* Freyd, Max: op. cit. in Note 3. 
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Each subject was given three copies of the rating scale, on one 
of which he was to rate himself, and on the other two to secure 
ratings of himself from two individuals who knew him. That is, 
the study made use of 600 sets of ratings. 

A necessary part of the general plan was the testing of the 
seale itself. The list was analyzed, trait by trait, to see whether 
each item acted in harmony with the list as a whole in distributing 
the group. This was done by comparing the 25 per cent most 
introverted and the 25 per cent most extroverted members of the 
distribution, according to the seale used, to see if each of the 54 
traits revealed significant differences between them. More speci 
fically, the following procedure was employed: (1) the percentage 
of ratings indicating the presence of each trait was computed for 
each group (introverts and extroverts); (2) the difference be- 
tween the percentages was obtained for each trait; and (3) the 
significance of the difference was determined by the formula, 
obtained diff. 

P.E. diff. 
considered diagnostic. 

All but 6 of the 54 traits were found to be diagnostic according 
to this test, and since even those 6 gave differences in the ‘‘ex- 
pected’”’ direction (though the amount of the difference was not 
sufficient to meet the requirements for statistical validity), the 
list was regarded as an acceptable instrument for distinguishing 
between the two opposite tendencies. At least it was shown to be 
a consistent set of traits, which, taken together, correspond to the 
concepts of introversion and extroversion as they are given in the 


If this quotient was 3 or more, the trait was 


psychological literature.’ 


RESULTS 


The general drift of the evidence may be summarized in three 
statements: (1) that little or no difference could be found 
between men and women in introversion and extroversion, (2) that 
certain sex differences in temperament appeared, aside from the 
matter of introversion and extroversion, and (3) that sex differ 


A more detailed account of the conditions in which this study was made and of 


the evidence justifying the use of the scale are given in the author’s article ‘‘ Measuring 
Introversion and Extroversion,’’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHo.oey, July, 
1926. There is no generally accepted quantitative standard, in studies of this sort, for 
determining whether or not a given item reveals a difference sufficiently great to mark 
it as diagnostic. Some studies accept an item as significant if it reveals a difference 
as large as the probable error of the difference; others, if the difference is 2 or 3 times 
its probable error. 
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nees in temperament and introvert-extrovert differences did not 
parallel to each other, but acted as independent variables. 
[he evidence on these points will be taken up separately. 


Ser Similarities in Introversion and Extroversion. 


(he similarity of men and women in introversion and extro- 
ion was indicated in several ways. 


In central tendency, the two sexes were almost the same. 
Both men and women tended toward extroversion, according to 
scale used. The average for men was —11.41+.44: for women 
11.12+42. This gives a difference of .29 between the averages, 
ch is only .48 times the P.E. of the difference, .61. The simi 
ty could hardty be greater. 
In variability, the same situation was found. The S.D. for 
men was 11.20, with a P.FE. of .31; for women, 10.90, with a P.E. 
)f 30. Again the results for the two sexes were almost the same. 
In diagnostic value, too, the traits gave similar results for 
men and women; that is, the traits which were diagnostic of intro- 
ersion and extroversion in one sex were diagnostic in the other as 
ell. This fact was discovered by taking each sex separately and 
letermining whether each of the 54 traits revealed significant 
ferences between the introverts and extroverts of that sex. The 
method employed was exactly the same as that described on 
ige —, except that there the group was taken as a whole and 
divided on the basis of sex. 
Of the 53° traits considered, 37 were diagnostic for both men 
omen and 6 were non-diagnostie for both groups. That is, 
3 out of 53 traits, the results were the same for the two sexes. 


s means that a general tendency toward introversion or extro- 
rsion exhibited the same specific characteristics, whether it 
‘urred in men or in women. 

It is of special significance, too, that even in the 10 traits which 
were diagnostic for one sex and not for the other, the existing 
lifferences between the introverts and extroverts of a given sex 

ere uniformly in the ‘‘expected’’ direction, even in the sex for 
which the trait did not show a difference sufficiently great to make 


} 


diagnostic according to the standard used. The ‘‘alleged’’ 


introvert traits were always more common in the introvert quarter 


( 


f the distribution, the extrovert traits in the extrovert quarter, 
ven when the amount of the difference was not statistically 


*The complete list includes 54 traits. One of them, ‘ Is effeminate’’, was omitted 


+ 


t applies to onlv one sex. 
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significant. In view of the uniformity of this tendency, and in 
view of the fact that when the ratings of the two sexes are com- 
bined they give significant differences in these traits, it is not 
improbable that if the number of cases were increased, indices 
indicating diagnostic value would be obtained for both groups. 
The difference between the sexes is here merely a difference of 
degree. Whether introversion and extroversion appear in men or 
in women, their respective patterns are relatively unchanged. 
The 10 traits which were diagnostic for one sex and not for the 
other are: 
Diagnostic for men; non-diagnostie for women: 
1. Has ups and downs in mood with apparent cause. 


2. Works by fits and starts. 
3. Believes in mind cures; accepts an idealistic philosophy. 
4. Talks to himself. 


Diagnostic for women; non-diagnostie for men: 
1. Depreciates his own abilities but assumes an outward air of 
conceit. 


2. Is reticent and retiring; does not talk spontaneously. 

3. If he unburdens at all, does so only to close personal friends. 
4. Expresses himself better in writing than in speech. 

5. Derives enjoyment from writing about himself. 


6. Is slow in movement. 


In anticipation of one of the points to be considered later— 
that sex differences and introvert-extrovert differences are inde- 
pendent variables—it is desirable to notice at once that a sex 
difference in the diagnostic value of a trait, even if significant in 
itself, means nothing as to the relative prevalence of that trait in 
the sexes. For example, it does not justify the inference that the 
trait is more characteristic of one sex than of the other. As a 
matter of fact, sex differences in diagnostic value, appeared in 
conjunction with every possible condition as to the relative fre- 
quency of the trait in the two sexes. To illustrate, 

(a) Some traits were diagnostic for the sex of which they were 
less characteristic, and non-diagnostic for the other sex. This is 
true of the first two traits listed as diagnostic for men and not for 
women, and also of the first two which are diagnostic for women 
and not for men. 

(b) Other traits were diagnostic for the sex of which they were 
more characteristic, and non-diagnostie for the other sex. This 
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ndition appears in the last two traits which were diagnostic for 

men and not for women, and in the third, fourth, and fifth traits 
the other list. 

(c) One trait was diagnostic for one sex and not for the other, 
hough the relative frequency of the trait was the same for the two 
sexes. This is the case in the last trait mentioned as diagnostic 
or women and non-diagnostie for men. 

This situation simply means that the non-diagnostic traits were 
the ones which the introverts and extroverts of the same sex 
possessed to the same degree, regardless of whether the trait 
showed greater, less, or equal frequency, as compared with its 
representation in the other sex. The question of whether or not 
there were significant differences between the sexes in the fre- 
juencies of the traits studied is a different matter and must be 
taken up separately. 


Il. Sex Differences in Particdar Traits. 

As a matter of fact, the second general point brought out by 
the study was that sex differences in particular traits did occur. 
Quite apart from their diagnostic value, and quite apart from the 

iestion of whether they were introvert or extrovert traits, some 
if the items on the list were found to be definitely more character- 
stie of men, others of women. These differences were discovered 
by dividing the subjects into two groups on the basis of sex, regard- 
less of introversion and extroversion, and by determining whether 
or not there were statistically significant differences between them. 
The method employed was the same as that described on page 4. 

According to the results obtained in this way, women are more 

likely than men to possess the following traits: 

|. Shrinks when facing a crisis. 

2. Works by fits and starts. 

Has ups and downs in mood with apparent cause. 

4. Feels hurt readily; apparently sensitive about remarks or 
actions which may have reference to himself. 

0. Hesitates in making decisions on ordinary questions in the 
course of the day. 

6. Dislikes and avoids any process of selling or persuading any- 
one to adopt a certain point of view (except in the religious 


field). 


7. Worries over possible misfortunes. 
8. Is absentminded. 
9. Admires perfection of form in literature. 
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10. Keeps a diary. 
11. Prefers to read a thing rather than experience it. 


Men are more likely than women to be characterized as follows: 

1. Is outspoken; says what he considers the truth regardless of 
how others may take it. 

2. Prefers to work a thing out on his own hook; hesitates to 
accept or give aid. 

3. Is thrifty and careful about making loans. 

4. Keeps in the background on social occasions ; avoids leadership 
at social affairs and entertainments. 

Oo. Prefers participation in competitive intellectual amusements 
to athletic games. 

6. Is meticulous; is extremely conservative about his dress a 
painstaking about his personal property. 

(. Introspects; turns his attention inward toward himself. 

8. Is slow in movement. 


There is, here, a rather marked conformity of the indicated 
differences to popular notions of masculine and feminine typ 
Most of the differences suggest a masculine-feminine antithesis « 
aggressiveness and dependence. It will be observed, too, that most 
of the traits which are more characteristic of women,—and which 
are less frequent among men,—are those which would interfer 
with efficient work; while those which are characteristic of men, 
and which occur less frequently in women,—are those which would 
keep an individual from being socially agreeable. 

From the standpoint of practical efficiency, a man could hard 
afford to work by fits and starts, to indulge in ups and downs i: 
mood, hurt feelings, absentmindedness, or worries about possible 
misfortunes, to shrink when facing a crisis, or to be hesitant about 
making decisions in everyday affairs; and in a country where 
masculine prowess is so closely associated with business success, 
it is not surprising that men must impress themselves and their 
associates as being thrifty and careful about making loans, and 
as not disliking or avoiding any process of selling or putting over 
a point of view. Apparently a woman may possess the traits in 
this list without getting out of character,—and possibly, if de 
pendence is considered a natural characteristic of the femini 
personality, it may even seem appropriate and therefore desirable 
that she should possess them. On the other hand, a woman would 
obviously be handicapped in her social relations if, instead of 
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making the necessary concessions, she were so outspoken as to 

tell the truth regardless of how others might take it: if, instead 
adapting herself to other people, she preferred to work things 
it on her own hook, hesitating to give or accept aid; and if she 

remained in the background on social oceasions, refusing to take a 

ertain amount of responsibility for making such occasions sue 

essful. These very traits, however, might be regarded as virtues 
a man, establishing him as an independent, forthright person, 
‘t given to compromise or frivolity. 


Not all of the traits fit in so obviously with the suggested antith 
esis. It is possible, however, that a tendency to be introspective 
and a preference for intellectual amusements may be considered 

licative of a seriousness and strongmindedness more appro- 
priate to men than to women, and that keeping a diary and admir- 
ng perfection of form in literature may be regarded as allied to 
the leisure and luxury side of life and to the finer feelings which 
women are supposed to possess. It may be appropriate, too, for 
the less frivolous sex to be conservative about dress and painstak 

¢ about personal property. It is even possible to read into men’s 
reater tendency to slowness of movement a sign of deliberateness 
action, and into women’s preference for reading a thing rather 
than experiencing it, an indication of timidity or fastidiousness. 
Some of these explanations are admittedly far fetched, but on the 
whole it seems fairly clear that the traits in which men and women 
differ significantly from each other reflect the traditional views of 
masculine and feminine character. 

Of course there is no evidence in this study to show whether 
the sex differences that appear are the causes or the effects of 
the social standards they resemble. A correspondence between 
obtained differences and social ideals might be expected whether 
the differences in question were brought about primarily by 
native or environmental factors, or by a combination and inter- 
action of the two. However, it may not be amiss to observe that 
there is evidence in the psychological literature that character and 
personality traits are susceptible to training,’ and this evidence, 
together with the fact that the sexes are not expected to do the 
same kinds of work in the world, and that different modes of 
behavior are considered appropriate for men and women, makes it 
possible to explain the differences that appear without assuming 


* Voelker, Paul F.: The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education: 
An Experimental Study. Teachers Colleqe Contributwns to Education. No.* 112. 
New York, 1920. 
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any fundamental, native sex differences in temperament. That is, 
the facts can be explained just as plausibly, and more economically, 
on the assumption that, through various social agencies, the sexes 
are differently disciplined and differently indulged. 


Ill. Sex Differences and Differences in Introversion and Extro 
version as Independent Variables. 

The third general point brought out by the study is that sex 
differences and introversion-extroversion differences acted as in- 
dependent variables. The same list of traits which revealed differ 
ences between introverts and extroverts, brought out differences 
between men and women; and the two kinds of differences did not 
run parallel to each other. 

More specifically, the evidence is as follows: 

Of the 53 traits in the list, all of which are introvert traits, 
11 were definitely more characteristic of women, 8 of men,—.e., 
though significant sex differences appeared, neither sex was con 
sistently more introverted or extroverted than the other. Even 
in the traits which did not show statistically valid differences 
between men and women, there was the same lack of uniformity 
in the direction of the differences that did occur. In 19 traits, 
the men were a little more introverted than the women; in 10, the 
women showed slightly more introversion than the men; and in 
5, practically no sex differences appeared. This is in marked 
contrast with the results obtained in determining the ability of 
the same traits to reveal differences between introverts and extro 
verts. There, the direction of the difference was always the same, 
the introverts always possessing more introvert traits, the extro- 
verts more extrovert traits, according to expectations. Further- 
more, some of the traits which revealed significant differences 
between the sexes were nevertheless diagnostic of introversion 
and extroversion within each sex; apparently sex differences do 
not obscure the diagnostic value of a trait. The relations here 
indicate no regular tendency for sex differences to correspond to 
differences in introversion and extroversion. On the contrary, 
tendencies toward introversion and extroversion were found to 
be distinct from sex characteristics, appearing in the midst of sex 
differences, but cutting across them and emerging in spite of them. 
They seemed to be fairly definite personality trends, which pur- 
sued their characteristic courses, whether they occurred in men 
or in women. 
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SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the three statements which introduced the dis- 
ission of the results may be repeated with somewhat more definite 
ontent. It is understood, of course, that their application is 
mited by the conditions of the study, and in consequence no 
aim is made for their general validity. However, the fact that 

they are not in agreement with results obtained in a similar study, 
makes it desirable to report them as constituting evidence on a 
iestion Which is obviously an open one. 

In the conditions of the present study, then, the results were 
as follows: 

1. In the general tendencies involved in introversion and extro- 
version, the sexes were remarkably similar. When rated on the 
same scale and judged by the same standards, they were almost 
exactly the same, both in central tendency and in variability. For 

e most part, too, the traits which were diagnostic in one sex 

ere diagnostic in the other. This last point makes it possible 
to say, not only that men and women were similar as regards intro- 

rsion and extroversion, but that introversion and extroversion 
were the same in men and women. 

2. In particular traits, however, sex differences appeared. Cer- 
iin traits were found to be definitely more characteristic of men, 
‘thers of women, in the sense that statistically significant differ- 

ences were found between the sexes, regardless of introversion 
nd extroversion. 

3. Differences between the sexes and differences between intro 
version and extroversion were found to be independent variables. 
It is significant that the same list of traits brought out differences 
between introverts and extroverts, and also between men and 
women; and that the two sets of differences did not run parallel 
to each other. Certain traits were always more frequent among 
introverts, others among extroverts, regardless of sex. On the 
other hand, certain traits were found to be characteristically 
masculine or feminine, regardless of introversion or extroversion. 
In other words, introversion and extroversion maintained their 
characteristic forms whether they appeared in men or women, and 
emerged definitely even in the midst of sex differences in some of 
the very traits which are diagnostic of the tendencies in question. 





THE “TWO-LOVE QUESTION”: AN EXAMPLE OF 
UNCONSCIOUS EROTIC SYMBOLISM 
REPORTED BY 
GEORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


HE accompanying drawing and letter-press (made with col- 

ored grease-crayons on a sheet of manila paper 19 x 30 inches 

in size) are the wholly spontaneous expressions of a male 
patient in the Augusta State Hospital of Maine. His diagnosis 
was manic-depressive psychosis, manic-padanoid type. He had only 
a poor common-school education and has had no extrinsic knowl- 
edge of the subconscious ideation to which Sigmund Freud espe 
cially has called our attention. Those familiar with this matter | 
will find in the drawings combined with the text (written in a 
script often difficult to decipher, quite characteristic of a paranoid 
mind), a number of symbols and other valuable considerations of 
interest to the analyzing student of abnormal psychology. 

The following passage is a transcription of the words on the 
obverse of the sheet. The reporter scarcely has seen a better 
example of the still unexplained intimate admixture of religious 
concepts and sexuality, ‘‘divine and profane love’’, homely affec- 
tion and lust, than this psychotic hodge-podge of perseveration 
affords us. It is given verbatim et literatim to show his lack of 
erudition. 





‘‘Trust truth and Love that fulfill the law of the Dears question. 

‘*How Will this Dear thing two kind of Dears the kind We call 
Dears is in the Word two male and female Love question they 
the two flocks and thus two Praise how dearly love so may When 
and Work is reward stand together With hearts and joy and Praise 
and sing united With the things we enjoy and always Praise and 
honor a true supreme eternal Christian King and queen two teach 
the truth as thought by true Loving hearts the Dears Love ques- 
tion from childhood entering on life’s Ways and make it thine 
thy Blessing give that two thy glory that lead it in the Path of 
life and the things we strife for and enjoy the most and it ceases |) 
two be the two Dears question that God mistified the World With 
the children of men and the two Love Dears question.’’ 
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Qn being requested to explain his drawings and ‘‘system’’ 

ther, he spent much of the next day in writing (with a grease 

von all over the reverse of the sheet) the following, in which 
ok very great satisfaction: 


“The right Principles of God, Nature and Love. 


two multiply God love children of nations and it refuses 
stion it male and female of all creatures what intend when he 
| multiply and its light and love. When God tucked the dust 
m the earth and made man and then tucked ribes from man 
made a woman that the love multiply what he intend and the 
question and the nations of the love thats multiply thease 
ns of its refuge and its homes and dwellings of all nations and 
vo love question is what we see from all creatures from any 
mensense fair minded Persons in multiplying all things and it 
me from the question of two again when God layed the Plans for 
‘o come in this world and our people we entend for us two 
ned hands in what we call multiply and seems two lie the two 
estion again and its love male and female and mother nature 
has shown thats from one generation and the nature lies two us 
o carry that threw all generation two the right principles that 
e life worth what God entend and Purity and Beauty love and 
vine and human has taught what we see farr and near nature and 
was the two question and what is one and every thing that God 
tend Was good from the first to the last chapter of the Bible 
two the last the Book of all Books With all laws and all things that 
fulfill the laws that trust truth and of love and two question male 
and female witch this could never been multiplied. World without 
it and comenssence and knowledge and Principles must all assist 
and be able two explaine that and eny one that gits the right thing 
in human hearts what belong there are two dull two see that and 
that the things that lead us two honer and be able two teach others 
in what God gives us from Birth and the living and things that no 
Person gets eny right two deprive honesty that live dawned the 
laws of it refuge from human nature of God entend and it is the 
love multiply word two male and female witch this world was made 
trom, the word two and Love.”’ 


The reporter thinks it worthy of note that although the patient 
was requested to ‘‘explain his drawings’’, he makes no explicit 
reference to them whatever, but that meanwhile his entire extrava- 
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sation is suffused with sexuality in its every part, yet nowhere 
is it obscene. 

By way of striking contrast to emphasize the basal unity of 
this wonderful biologie creative evolution of ours of which mind 
is so important a part, let us review a paragraph from Jerome K. 
Jerome’s ‘‘All Roads Lead to Calvary’’,—the same trend, but 
what worlds apart in its expression: ‘‘ Years afterwards, listen 
ing to the overture to ‘Tannhauser’, there came back to her the 
memory of that night. Ever through the mad Satanic discords 
she could hear, now faint, now conquering, the Pilgrims’ onward 
march. So through the jangled discords of the world one heard 
the Song of Life. Through the dim aeons of man’s savage in 
fancy; through the centuries of bloodshed and of horror; throug): 
the dark ages of tyranny and superstition ; through wrong, through 
cruelty, through hate; heedless of doom, heedless of death, still 
the nightingale’s song: ‘I love you. I love you. I love you. We 
will build a nest. We will rear our brood. I love you. I love you. 
Life shall not die.’ ”’ 

And even while we have in mind the wise saw of Apollonius 
Tyannaeus that ‘‘loquacity has many pitfalls, but silence none”’ 
(frequently quite false, of course), still we may not quit without 
quoting one more germane summary of these certain relations, 
this time from wise Havelock Ellis (‘‘Psychology of Sex’’, VI, 
121), ‘‘The supreme function of manhood—the handing on ot! 
the lamp of life to future races—is carried on, it is true, by the 
same instrument that is the daily conduit of the bladder. It has 
been said in scorn by Augustinus, ‘inter feces et urinam nascimur’, 
but it may be said, in reverence, that the passage through this 
channel of birth is a sacrament of Nature more sacred and signifi 
cant than man could ever invent.”’ 


Every real poet is a philosopher par excellence and Robert 
Browning (perhaps next to Shakespeare?) of these is chief, 
specializing in the philosophy of love. He states this same mean- 


ing of a sacrament as I understand the word in three stanzas of 
his ‘‘By the Fireside’’ and therein takes off what little ‘‘curse 


may appertain to Havelock Ellis’ crass scientific statement : 


‘«Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 
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George Van Ness Dearborn 
Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 

You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the divine! 


But who could have expected this 
When we two drew together first 
Just for the obvious human bliss 
To satisfy life’s daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss? 


The ‘*two-love question’’ affects, too, our philosophy and our 
etaphysic, arguing intensively, and with argumentum ad homi- 
em, for the monistic viewpoint that ‘‘*mind’’ and ‘‘body’’ are but 
lendid aspects of a spiritual personality to which both are indis- 
nsable. As I have weakly tried to show in my ‘‘Influence of 
y’’, every kind of love is an efflorescence of this biologic love 
at is part of us as an almost resistless instinct, ‘‘life’s daily 


rst’’. Only the most thoughtless, nowadays, I am sure, fail to 

really understand that the love of men and women, however 

tonie (that fetish-word of adolescence!}, has its certain base in 

s thirst, this bodily and always biologic need. Browning again 
speak for us better than in mere words: 


‘*But the time will come, at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead.’’ 


And in a great psychologic study of human nature, Browning 
for one, has showed us how close in the holy nature of a man can 
be love for a girl and for God. Thus, one’s esthetic ideas and one’s 
moral philosophy find confirmation in any study of love even 
hough the student be mad! In the ‘‘Giuseppe Caponsacchi’”’ of 
his ‘*The Ring and the Book’’ (one should see it oftener on the 
stage) one may read: 


‘<T have done with being judged. 
I stand here guiltless in thought, word, and deed, 

To the point that I apprise you,—in contempt 

For all misapprehending ignorance 

O’ the human heart, much more the mind of Christ— 
That I assuredly did bow, was blessed 

By the revelation of Pompilia. There! 

Such is the final fact I fling you, Sirs, 

To mouth and mumble and misinterpret: there! 
‘The priest’s in love,’ have it the vulgar way! 
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Degrade deep, disenfranchise all you dare— 
degrade deep, disenfranchise all you dare 
Remove me from the midst, no longer priest 
And fit companion for the likes of you— 


* o * * 
For Pompilia—be advised, 
Build churches, go pray! You will find me there 
I know, if you come,—and you will come, I know. 
Why, there’s a Judge weeping! Did not I say 
You were good and true at bottom? You see the truth— 
I am glad I helped you: she helped me just so.’’ 


And in ‘*The Guardian Angel’’ one knows a fit companion for 
a poetic axiom of Keats: 
‘*Oh World, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared?’’ 


But after all, it has taken the deepseeing transcendentalism of 
our own great Emerson to put the whole interdependence in a 
nutshell as it were, with the contained meat a manna, an ambrosial 
aliment that lasts one all his life (‘‘Eros’’): 

‘The sense of the world is short, 
Long and various the report, 
To love and be beloved; 
Men and gods have not outlearned it; 


And, how oft soe’er they ’ve turned it, 
Not to be improved.’’ 


The reporter need not and certainly does not, whether he need 
or no, make any apology for being in this case only a reporter of 
other men’s wisdom, men both crazy and sane but all biologic 
philosophers in their ideas of love. The metaphysician who is 
honestly sincere with his readers (and knows his history of 
philosophy) is aware that all human wisdom, save as it be de- 
pendent on new science, has been uttered long, long ago. Of this 
human wisdom one quintessence is, ‘‘ We come like water and like 
wind we go’’; another quintessence is love, when understood, not, 
indeed, to be improved. 

The writer takes pleasure in rendering thanks to Doctor Forrest 
C. Tyson, superintendent of the Augusta State Hospital, for per 
mission to publish this psychiatric material. Also to Mr. G. A. 
Randall of the X-ray laboratory of the Veterans Hospital, New 
York City, for his photographie work under some difficulties. 
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THE USE OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CLASSIFICATION IN 
THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: 
IDENTIFICATION * 

By THOMAS D. ELIOT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


] 
\ PRESENT trend in sociological research is in the direction 


of inductive study of personal histories, through the analysis 

of their behavior under a variety of social stimuli. The 
group, however, which seems to have the deepest insight into 
personal behavior, is the psychiatrists. 

Sociology advances, like early man, as the glaciers recede and 
new hunting grounds open up, leaving the old game in the hands 
of the domesticators. The sunlight of other sciences blazes the 

ay, removes the barriers of ignorance and error, and provides 
he materials. Biology, ethnology and psychology have led us 
forward in three directions, and there are signs of some interaction 
ind integration between the corresponding phases of sociology. 
(he contributions of psychiatry to sociology are not without 
dependence upon biology, ethnology and psychology, but Jean most 
heavily upon biological and psychological medicine. 

The contributions of psychiatry to social work are we!l known. 

ut it has values also for social research and theory. As (‘ampbell 


‘ 


saVS 
‘*Nature ruthlessly makes these experiments, rom 

these experiments of nature we can learn much of the ‘ture 

of the normal individual, and learn much about the hs of 
ordinary life, which are seldom uncovered under the ordinary 
conventional conditions of modern life. . . . Su now!l 
edge may not only contribute to the lives of indi ils: it 
may throw much light on wide problems connected \ “duea 
tional, industrial, and social organizations. . . . he light 
thrown on the everyday problems of human life those 


experiments, which nature makes when she produces a mental 
disorder, illuminates many of the problems of the school, of 


* An abridged version of this paper was presented before the American Sociological 
ty, and a brief abstract appears in its proceedings for 1926. A condensed trans 
n will appear in the K6élner Vierteljahrsheft fiir Sociologie, 1927. 
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the home, of the factory and the store, and should contribute 
much of a constructive nature to social organization.’’! 


Many psychiatrists have, indeed, seen the sociological bearings 
of their work and several have made valuable applications of it 
Sociologists can, however, interpret there further the socia) 
implications of the psychiatrists’ work, and through the combin 
approach can work out a series of reinterpretations of current 
sociological generalizations. Social behavior is seen to arise 
part from psychological roots independently explored by the ps’ 
chiatrists. Social theory should be vivified by this process. It is 
a task as important as the study of the biological and cultural 
sources of social behavior, to which more attention has been given. 

Psychiatrists, to be sure, deal largely with the abnormal. They 
are primarily ‘‘ physicians of the soul’’, interested in their art of 
curing individuals. But (as in physical medicine) the insight into 
disease gives better understanding of so-called normal conditions.’ 

The insights of psychiatry are valid in the interpretation of 
normal phenomena because, except for psychoses due to lesions 
and poisons, there is no such cleavage of kind between normal and 
abnormal as is popularly supposed. Mental disease is a social 
judgment, a name used to classify such behaviors as are out of 
touch with currently accepted social realities. In another clime or 
time, the needs and mores, and therefore the social judgment, 
might be different. There is a relativity of sanity as well as of 


morals. 

The larger the group, the more its members keep each other in 
countenance. If even two insane persons shared the same delu- 
sions, they would be greatly handicapped in recovery. Four 
sharing them would greatly encourage their beliefs because they 
could all live ‘‘as if’’ it were true, and they would corroborate one 
another. Families of religious fanatics are an illustration. A 
considerable number of persons (e.g., the Salem witch-hysterics) 
‘an succeed in persuading each other of the validity or virtue of 
certain beliefs and attitudes, or for that matter, of the falsity or 
wickedness of certain practices or individuals, yet be judged by 
outside observers as ‘‘crazy’’ because the outsider has not shared 


‘Campbell, Charles Macfie, M.D.: A Present Day Conception of Mental Disorders, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1925, pp. 51-53. 

*Normality is here conceived functiorally, as reasonably harmonious adjustment. 
While practical criteria of normality can be posited under a determined set of condi 
tions, the judgment, like all judgments, has ultimately a subjective basis. 
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group’s experience, and the group has not shared the observers’ 

xperience. 

Recently a group of boys in Budapest, interested in the future 

and sharing the belief ostensibly held by many of us, actually 

ehaved as if it were true, and one of them drowned himself in 
rder to send back messages. Wells remarked that the only dif- 
erence between George V and Mr. Preemby (who thought he was 
ng) was, that rather more people had told him so. 

l‘urthermore, others are not so apt to declare a judgment of 
usanity if more than one share a delusion. The larger the number 
sharing the delusion, the greater the presumption of plausibility, 
reasonableness or sanity in the beliefs. ‘‘You can fool part of the 
people all of the time.’’ 

The only checkup on the validity of any attitude shared by a 
group is obtained by extending the horizon of its situation to 
include points of reference (verification) outside the original 
group. 

Common beliefs, attitudes, wishes, complexes and behavior 
patterns are apt to be approved, embedded in mores, channelized 
in institutions.* When the whole world thought the world was 
flat it behaved as if it were flat and got away with it, until the 
horizon was extended. Now, a man who believes the world is flat 
goes to the hospital at Kankakee—or to Zion City. The Greeks 
are said to have institutionalized what we would call perversion. 
Primitives institutionalized epilepsy. Spiritualists institutionalize 
and encourage the so-called abnormal state of trance dissociation. 
Geniuses impose their phantasies upon reality and recreate the 
world more nearly to their fancy, or produce works of art accept- 
able to whoever does not think they are crazy. 

Psychiatrists have observed certain type responses or behavior 
patterns, and have formulated concepts and terminology with 
which to handle these phenomena. White has called them 
‘‘Mechanisms of Character Formation’’. But these behavior 
patterns are seen to be common in some degree to all men, and 
they operate in a social milieu. Assuming, therefore, that the psy- 
chiatric formule describe valid experience and prove to have 
pragmatic value in therapy, they must have value also in the 
understanding and control of all social situations. We can try 





*This may occur even where a prevailing culture attempts to suppress a common 
behavior pattern; indeed, repression may intensify the complexes and therefore 
strengthen the group’s identification with the institutions. 
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them out as intellectual grasping tools, or at least as pigeon holes 
for classification of behavior. 

In such a study, verification, if it can be so called, consists 
merely in trying out the new categories in the analysis through 
historical and case studies of as many varieties of group situations 
as possible. Considering the hazy state of all the current attempts 
to measure quantitatively such phenomena as introversion, reclu- 
siveness, socialization, social distance, attitudes, temperaments 
and personality traits, I hesitate to identify myself with that 
group. 

The method is, after all, merely that of Huxley—observing 
similarities and tying them in bundles; but the labels and the 
hypotheses or principles back of the labels are borrowed from 
psychiatry. In every situation the psychiatric sociologist or socio- 
analyst looks for the inner patterns or mechanisms in the indi- 
viduals involved, even as the biological sociologist seeks ‘‘traits’’, 
the social psychologist the ‘‘attitudes’’, and the culture historian 
the ‘‘values’’, folkways, artifacts, and other stimuli. The situa- 
tion itself is, after all, an experience in the observer, and if the 
observer happens to be a participant whether as physician, as 
citizen, or as sociologist, he needs all the aids to objectivity and 
insight which the sciences can give him. And, through the exten- 
sion of conscious insight and the further objectification of attitude 
and method, psychopathology contributes to all the social arts and 
sciences. 

In fact, what is known as the psychiatric attitude is a way of 
responding to the attitude-problems of patients, objectively evalu- 
ating the assets, liabilities, trends and relations involved in the 
total situation including the psychiatrist, and attempting to solve 
the equation in a satisfactory way without praise or blame by the 
psychiatrist, or permanent dependence upon him. 

Psychiatry, unlike most psychology and most physiology, deals 
with the behavior of the human organism as a unit-whole in its 
response to situation. So far as sociology is concerned, its con- 
tribution will therefore be found in the interpretation of ‘‘atti 
tudes’’ rather than of ‘‘values’’—in social psychology rather than 
in the sociology of culture. Though it must not be forgotten that 
attitudes themselves become values for others. 

A useful distinction is that between psychiatric analysis and 
psychiatric analogies. In psychiatric socioanalysis we seek the 
mechanisms of actual socii, persons, socially functioning indi- 
viduals, and through these the interpretation of groups considered 
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as functional unities composed of interacting, interrelated, inter- 
conditioned socii. In psychiatric analogy, on the other hand, the 
theorist attempts to find in the alleged ‘‘soul of the nation’’ or 
‘social mind’’ processes or attitudes or psychoses analogous to 
those of the individual. Thus, Prussia was a megalomaniac, 
Jugoslavia has an oppression psychosis, the Jewish race shows 
overcompensation, the United States has paranoid illusions of 
grandeur with regressive infantilism and withdrawal from reality. 
Capitalism has anxiety neuroses and fixed ideas, ete. It may be 
that behavior patterns of the sorts indicated can be found opera- 
tive in the group-selves of persons dominating these groups. But, 
to paraphrase Burke, one cannot diagnose a whole nation. 

The temptation to group-realism and organismic analogies 
must be guarded against here in a new form. A reinterpretation 
of intrapsychic processes and adjustments in terms of sociological 
processes helps to prevent the unity of either the individual or the 

up from being conceived as other than functional or behavior 
stic; though the unity is none the less real for that. 


I] 


\Maladjustment, like mental disease, is the observer’s judgment, 
the expert’s diagnosis. It is natural that psychiatric concepts 
originating in the treatment of the maladjusted variant individual, 
should have been introduced to interpret maladjusted variant 
groups, such as easuals, hobos, mobs, criminals, radicals and 
rebellious minorities, before being utilized in the objective analysis 
f groups considered normal by the sociologist. 

Carleton H. Parker used some psychiatric classifications in the 

ilysis of the behavior of the I.W.W. and similar groups. Tead 
ollowed him. Both leaned rather heavily on MeDougall, how- 
ever—a weak reed. 

lirnest R. Groves was one of the first to grasp the possibilities 

psychoanalytic sociology. Though his recent work deals more 

th interpersonal than with intergroup relations, Groves recog- 
nizes the importance of psychoanalysis and sublimation in the 
interpretation of folkways, socialization, stratification, social con- 
trol, radicalism, utopianism, crusades of repression, political 
fictions, crowds, war, recreation. 

Kdwin B. Holt, though a behaviorist, uses psychiatric concepts 
in the interpretation of ethical situations, and he seems strongest 
where he does not lean too heavily upon Freud and Watson. 
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KXverett D. Martin has used psychiatric concepts in the classi 
fication and interpretation of crowd behavior, and of religious. 

Rev. W. S. Swisher has also interpreted religious groups 
psychiatrically, contributing little, however, to what psycho 
analysts such as Jung and Pfister had already noted. 

William F. Ogburn has formulated several simple applications 
of psychiatry in social behavior. He carries this series forward in 
another section of the present meetings. 

My own first printed essay in this direction was written in 1919, 
and the basis for the present study in 1921, though I had utilized 
the psychiatric approach in teaching since 1916. 

Corey, previously a literary scholar, has contributed an 
analysis of the ‘‘intellectual’’ class in terms of psychiatry. 

James H. Robinson utilized ‘‘rationalization’’ effectively in 
the analysis of the ‘*cake of custom”’. 

Herbert A. Miller found the conception of ‘‘oppression ps) 
chosis’’ useful in the interpretation of the attitudes of subject and 
immigrant peoples. 

Miss Peters has noted (with Kempf and others) the impor 
tance of reconditioning of balked tendencies in relation to contro! 
by social patterns and to frontiers of escape. 

Frank A. Tannenbaum has obviously absorbed and utilized the 
‘*new psychology”’ in his interpretations of prison life and of the 
South. 

A. B. Wolfe has gone further than any save Martin in the psy- 
chiatric interpretation of radicalism and conservatism. Ernest 
W. Burgess, Stuart A. Rice, Ellery F. Reed and W. T. Root con- 
tributed in similar vein. 

Kimball Young has made several studies of the place of psy- 
chiatric mechanisms in personal integration, distintegration and 
group formation, and a psychiatric study of hymnody. He has 
come over to sociology largely on this bridge. 

Earl D. Myers in group secessions, James W. Armstrong in 
audience behavior, and Howard P. Becker in bereavement phe 
nomena have made minor contributions. 

(. KE. Playne’s work on the ‘‘ Neuroses of Nations’’ is a recent 
example of the extension of psychiatric terminology into the litera- 
ture of the so-called ‘‘ group mind’”’. 

In this by no means inclusive list we have men whose primary 
or secondary fields were economic, psychological and ethical, as 
well as sociological, in whose work psychiatric concepts gave new 
insights into deeper levels of social behavior. 
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Much of the above material was already familiar to those of 
ho had already absorbed the concepts into their social think- 
ind teaching directly from the psychiatric literature. 
Several of the psychiatrists themselves have essayed social 
chological interpretations, and, within limits, have contributed 
more than the sociologists. The following are a few familiar 
amples: 
'reud’s sociological studies are apparently limited by untrust 
thy interpretations of ethnological data. 
Jung has developed a classification of social personality types. 
He and Pfister have studied the social psychology of religion. 
White, in ‘‘ Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After’’ 
elsewhere, contributes substantially. He has also suggested 


the importance of psychoanalytic interpretation in leadership, 
education, and conflict situations. 

The possible contributions to social theory of Kempf and 
Sherrington are not yet generally appreciated. 

Rivers’ work, which links the fields of ethnology and psycho- 

alysis, is well known. 

Patrick, though stressing relaxation of overused mechanisms, 

ther than the tensions for action of the underused mechanisms, 
frequently utilizes the psychiatric formule. 

Southard, Jarrett, and Blanchard recognized the psychiatric 
backgrounds of industrial unrest. Southard, however, does not 
seem to have stepped beyond the case-work viewpoint. 

Certain high class journalists, such as Andre Tridon, Harvey 
O’Higgins and Virgil Jordan, and popular psychologists such as 
David Seabury and George Dorsey have gone quite as far as the 
sociologists in developing empirically the social implications of 
modern psychiatric analysis, though with less caution. 

Among the psychiatric concepts and mechanisms which seem to 
have been used most satisfactorily are: 


The uneonscious; the autonomic system; 

Postural tensions 

Intrapsychie or organic conflict 

The complex 

The divided self (the dividual and the person) 

Repression 

Reconditionings of response: Transference, svmbolization, sub- 
stitution, sublimation 

Ambivalence 

Integration 
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Regression, narcissism, infantilism, ete. 
Eixtroversion and introversion 

Escapes from reality 

Defense mechanisms 

Rationalization 

Identification 


There is, of course, some overlapping in the above list. Of 
these, the importance of the concepts of the autonomic system of 
postural tensions, of ambivalence, reconditioning, escape and 
defense, may be developed in later papers. 


Il 


Identification is fundamentally the process by which the self 
is recognized and its limits defined. The limits of the self are 
recognized by the degree of control experienced. That which is 
observed to respond immediately to subjective impulse is the 
physical self.* It is observed as functioning as a unity similar to 
that of other persons. The selves of others are similarly identified 
by us. 

If one’s retina is stimulated by a figure which can be satis- 
factorily responded to only ‘‘as if’’ it were a unity, it is prag- 
matically a unity. This unity, if personal, may be otherwise 
experienced as a multiplicity of organs, tissues, cells, atoms, ions. 
But when, as a unity, it rouses stimulus-response patterns similar 
to those of one’s own self, and one’s own self in turn is noted as 
similar to other personal unities, but relatively independent in 
respect to control, the sense of self and of other selves arises. 
Baldwin called this ‘‘the dialectic of personal growth’’. Children 
and preliterate men endow with personality many figures, such as 
corpses and idols which we distinguish as nonnersonal. 

The process of defining or experiencing the limits of a self 
calls, logically, for inclusion (within the functional unity) and for 
exclusion (outside because not controlled). This process is nor- 
mally continuous though largely unconscious. We imagine that 
for us the self is pretty well defined, at least on the physical plane. 
But is the chyme of a person just about to be seasick, or the 
mortified toe of a frozen soldier, a part of him? Is the erring 
nerve of the Christian Scientist, the removable tonsil of a child or 
encysted tumor of an adult, considered a part of his self? 


* The shadow, echo and reflection are so considered by many primitives. 
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\ behavioristic definition of identification is ultimately in 
terms of coordinated control and of observably like response. 
Obviously the observability of the similarity of response is ulti- 
mately a subjective judgment; the weak point in behaviorism. But 
we probably have our nearest approach to a physiological basis 
for the above phenomena in Sherrington’s ‘‘common paths’’,® or 
OF possibly Marston’s ‘*‘ psychons’’.® 
of The psychiatrist recognizes that the process of inclusion or 
ad xtrusion applies constantly to one’s experiences, memories and 
character; in other words, to one’s personality, as well as to one’s 
body. There is a sort of spiritual metabolism, by which parts of 
experience are assimilated and more or less integrated in the self, 
and others are rejected (repressed, forgot), or at least are recog- 
af nized in memory as not to be identified with one’s true self. 
re If, however, the functional unity called the organism has ever 
‘a been dominated in its behavior by any complex or behavior pattern, 
he so that subjectively the self has been identified with it; or even if 
to in reverie or in reality the self has behaved as if certain experi- 
ed } ences had been its own, a certain insistence seems to be given to 
those experiences or memories. They are not so easy to repress, 
is and conflict or alternation rather than integration may set in. The 
or. individual becomes the dividual or divided self. Carried to an 
se extreme, now considered pathological in the lingo of the psychol 
18, gists, we have the multiple personality or the paranoid. Con 
ar science and temptation, however, are more familiar examples. In 
as which pole of the divided personality shall the individual behave? 
in Which afferent stimulus shall control the final efferent common 
- paths of response? 
pN) When orators or propagandists seek social control they are 
as very apt to direct their efforts toward the strengthening of such 
complexes in the ‘‘doubtful’’ or independent ‘‘mugwumps’’ as may 
If suffice to shift their center of gravity to the desired pole. 
or Lobbyists and lawyers similarly try to play upon those interests 
r imputed to the judge or legislator which will swing the balance 
at ; of the latter’s behavior into line with their client’s interests, with 
1 which they themselves have for the time being identified them- 
he selves, 
ig ‘*Tf the eye shall say to the hand, I have no need of thee, where, 
or 
* Sherrington, Charles S.: The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, Yale, 


New Haven, 1906-11, pp. 115ff, 233, 346, and Lecture X. 
* Marston, William M.: The Psychonic Theory of Consciousness, JOURNAL OF AB 
NORMAL AND SoctaL Psycuo.oey, Vol. XXI, No. 2, July-September, 1926, pp. 161-169. 
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ee 


then, is the body?’’ But also: 
out and cast it from thee.”’ 
A decision, as Bergson has pointed out, often involves irr 


If thine eve offend thee, pluck 


vocably voting in some element of personality and voting out 
certain possible experiences, sometimes whole segments of possible 
selves. 

Psychiatrists recognize the inclusive or assimilative phase of 
the identification process under the term ‘‘introjection’’, and the 
extrusive process as ‘*projection’’. 

Introjection is what happens when spectators push their 
neighbors toward the opponents’ goal; when Negroes swell when 
Jack Johnson wins; when Ghandi fasted for his peoples’ offenses, 
and ‘‘all India crawled on its belly when one Hindu crawled at 
Amritsar’’; when the mystic is in communion with his god, or 
the subject en rapport with his hypnotist; when the humble 
Mr. Preemby takes on the role of Sargon King of Kings; when the 
adolescent, before or after his father’s death, wishes to behave in 
his rdle; when a savage fears to divulge his true name or have his 
picture taken, because it is too closely a part of his self to give it 
to a stranger: when the reader feels himself the hero of the 
romance or drama. 

The colloquial expression ‘‘to identify oneself’’ with a group 
or cause, again refers to the introjective phase of the identifica 
tion process. The group experience is a part of one, and one 
behaves as if the group’s unity were his own. He feels and speaks 
for the group. 

An individual of abundant energies and wide sympathies might 
be called naturally introjective. Such persons in our current 
world are ‘‘joiners’’, are easily influenced by groups or leaders, 
play many roles, or think easily in ‘‘we’’ ternis. The soul-types 
described by Spengler’ as ‘‘Russian’’ and ‘‘Magian’’ are also 
introjective, the hero, as in the primitive, the ‘‘I’’ has never been 
set off by so great a previous projective process of individualiza 
tion. Individualists and cynics, by contrast, are projective. They 
refuse to identify themselves ‘‘heart and soul’’ with any experi 
ence, but outgrow each group in turn and hold the mirror to its 
antics with sophisticated aloofness. Conservatives wish for 
security and are projective; pioneers wish for new experience and 
are introjective. 

‘*Projection’’ is the attributing of experiences, or experienced 





*Spengler, Oswald: The Decline of the West. Tr. Charles Francis Atkinson, Knopf, 
New York City, 1926, chapter LX. 
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ts, to the not-self or to other selves. A frequent usage of 
ojection’’ is to describe the process by which attitudes and 
imagined within the self are projected upon the sereen of 
ther self. The pathological varieties include illusions of perse 
on or of grandeur, where one imputes to others attitudes of 
te or of worship which are really of subjective origin, the reflee 
of inner attitudes of one self in conflict with another self within 
psyche. 
When one identifies an enemy, or any one as a member of any 
up the expression refers to this phase of the projective process. 
ause of some earmark, shibboleth, or other symbol of the com 
-of memories associated with that group, the other character- 
of the group are by conditioned response imputed to the 
‘projected’’ upon him. Other varieties of 
projection are seen in such phenomena as theologies or cosmogonies 
ipon anthropomorphism or upon current family or political 
rus; the beliefs in contact and imitative or ‘‘sympathetic’’ 


‘ 


omer, t.e., they are 


n c, or in the objective actuality of dream experiences, or fear 
} venging ghosts: the substitution of new heroes around whom 


jected the glamor of earlier heroes, the alternative person 

: the reference of pain to the not-self by the Christian Scien 

the imputation of independence to the control by a ‘‘medium”’. 
We call an experience thrilling—we project into it qualities that 
ong to our responses.* We find in every sacrament or game 
rely what we bring to it. 


+e 


It is not only the paranoid praecox who ‘‘ escapes responsibility 


r his bad thoughts . . . at the cost of definition of his per- 
nality’’.® Prejudice often justifies itself by projecting upon the 


roup the traits which the ingroup-self would wish to hate, and 
ilies every member of the outgroup with those traits. 
It is not only barbarian cults or deluded maniacs who depend 
pon scapegoats. Many a man or group has his community’s sins 
hed upon him (projection), or by willing introjection does 
arious atonement for them. 
James long ago pointed out the 
terms of the identification mechanisms the social self of James 
includes those portions of the environment such as clothes, reputa- 
tion, or personal following which one introjects and controls, 


social self’’. Deseribed in 








a Cf. Beach, W. G.: Introduction to Sociology, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1925, p. 16: 
‘What they may do for him—their social utility—appears to him as their essential 


White, William A.: ‘‘Mechanisms of Character Formation.’’ Macmillan, New 
York City, 1917, p. 96. 
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indirectly to be sure, but so thoroughly that both oneself and 
others identify them with oneself. It will be noted that this links 
with the ideas of selfhood advanced by Burgess: personality as 
the role or status of the individual, in his responses and respons 
ibilities. The social self of any given situation may be at odds 
with other complexes or ‘‘sides’’ of the individual—in which case 
the ‘*personage’’ or public self is a ‘‘dramatis persona’’, a mask 
in the drama. ‘*All the world’s a stage’’, and the actor merely 
identifies himself temporarily or partially with the role. , 

The conception of one’s rdle depends upon the experience one 
has had of other personalities, and upon the satisfactions one gets 
from introjecting one or another personality or elements thereof, 

Projection and introjection combine in such phenomena as 
totems: the influence of collective representations; the ‘*unknown 
soldier’’; the sympathy of the sentimental philanthropist or the 
antivivisectionist; morbid fears of death; the identification by a 
Chamber of Commerce leader or Central American politician of 
the interests of the entire country with his own interests; the 
‘moral sentiments’’ of Adam Smith and the ‘‘consciousness of 
kind’’ of Giddings. 

The maturing process, in so far as it is selective, represents 
normally both projection and introjection: a successive sloughing 
off of old experiences and assimilation or integration of new ex 
perience. **When | was a child, | spake as a child . . . but 
when I became a man, | put away childish things.’’ Fixation at 
infantile levels oecurs, however, when the individual’s behavior 
and personality are arrested in habits formed at that period. It is 
then the new realities that are ‘‘projected”’ or rejected, escaped 
from or defended against by one self. Many groups, especially 
crowds, show behavior recognizably infantile in origin. 

As a ‘*matter of fact’’, just as in the ‘‘facts’’ of ‘‘matter’’, wi 
all live socially ‘tas if’’ certain axioms were true, and are con 
sidered insane if we fail to accept them. The possible errors of 
behavior pattern are infinite, but chiefly because situations are 
infinitely variable. Similar patterns are found in some individuals 
who are ‘‘suecessful’’ in their present situation, and in others fo1 
whom the same trial proved error. 

In a person's social adjustments, the question whether a par 
ticular trial will be adjudged error and rejected, or successful, and 
thus become introjected (assimilated or integrated) in his selfhood 
will depend largely upon the attitudes toward the person taken bj 
the group with which the person identifies himself, that is, upon 
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the sense of harmony or of conflict, of functional unity or of in- 
security which he finds between his impulse and his group experi 
ence or group-self as a result of the experiment. 
(‘onscience may be projected upon the group, as in some cases 
‘agoraphobia or illusions of persecution or upon God or Devil; 
ain, the herd experiences, in the form of the herd-complex, may 


be introjected as ‘‘eonscience’’. The sociological importance of 
ch mechanisms is undeniable. 

Psychological isolation, once it becomes conscious, involves the 
entification mechanism. The individual or the members of the 
rroup refuse to introject the outgroup, refuse any functional 
ty with them, project imaginary traits upon them. 

Wherever a type of behavior is recognized as similar to one’s 

imilar interests or wishes are imputed to or ‘‘ projected 
ipon’’ the observed persons by the observer. If experience has 
that the common wish is for a common objective which 

innot be shared, the response will be combative competition ; if 
rience contains no such conditioned response, the satisfactions 
mutual approval, or the accidental or foreseen advantages of 

t effort may lead to a sense of group, t.e., the sense of fune 
nal unity, with which each individual then introjectively iden 

himself. Here we have consciousness of kind, together with 
the less econseious bases of other types of group formation, 
hed in terms of identification behavior in the component indi 
viduals; projective identification followed by group introjection. 

\mong the experiences of any individual are certain memories 

is behavior as a functioning member of a given group. In so 

far as he sank his self, his own sense of functional unity, into the 
bserved functional unity of that croup, he has developed within 
him a group-complex or group-self for that group; and in so far 

continues to function as a person of that group he tends to 


'y himself with that group. He introjects it as a part of, or 
nie 


v4 


entire social self, using it for his own adjustment and 
faction in the larger environment, and drawing a line around 

ound other parts of his selfhood, beyond which the nonself, 
he outgroup, begins. 


Groups once formed are recognized by a self much as are ind: 
idualit 


ties. If people behave so as to be recognized and responded 
to as a collective unity in some respect, the word group, and other 
Troup words, will be among the responses of recognition, whether 
by members or by nonmembers, because group means just such 
‘unctional unity of interacting selves. 
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Because selfhood is linked with the conception or feeling of 
functional unity, it is easy by conditioned response to project 
upon a group the attribute of selfhood. Hence the ‘‘crowd spirit’’, 
the ‘‘social mind’’, ‘‘the soul of a people’’, the personification of 
the nation or race. If the essential differences and yet important 
likenesses between the character of intrapersonal integration and 
that of interpersonal integration are borne in mind, the validity as 
well as the limitations of the concepts of individuality on the one 
hand and group mind on the other will be helpfully brought out. 

Here, then, we find the basis of the so-called ‘‘collective psy 
choses’’ previously mentioned. Here the members of the group 
the crowd, the conspirital band, the oppressed nationality, the 
Rotarians, the 1.W.W., or what not—have a situation in common 
and have worked out in common a more or less valid interpretation 
or relationship of that situation with which they have identified 
themselves. They corroborate one another, and, especially in the 
ease of combat groups, the .  , -vval attitudes, setting up and 
conditioning a system of circular responses between the grou 
corroborate the ideas of each group about the other. Kach projects 
upon the other traits partly imagined by the first group, part 
sincerely felt by the opponent, or adopted as a pose in response to 
the attitude of the first group. The attitudes of a dominant 
opposition spokesman are projected by his opponents upon his 
entire group, the group is personified, or it is identified with som 
nonpersonal collective representation, symbolizing the traits 
projected upon it. It thus takes an outside observer to see other 
elemetits in the situation, to see each group in other relations 
actual or possible, and to diagnose the group as collectively 
‘*neurotic’’. ‘‘Society itself has become in large measure patho 
logical’’ writes Groves.'® Plato, Galileo, Columbus, Leonardo, 
Bacon, Russell could tell the world that it dreamed. If, however, 
all humanity has the same illusion about something, there is no 
way out but accident. If the sane of the earth have lost their 
sanity, wherewith shall they be saved? We need a sociological 
Einstein or a deus ex machina. 

It is impossible in the time allotted to analyze and illustrate 
further the subclassifieations which have been worked out under 
the headings above suggested. 

While the mystery of self and of the group remains after al! 
the books have been written, the extreme variants in self-and 


” Groves, Ernest R.: ‘Sociology and Psychoanalytic Psychology,’’ Publications 
the American Sociological Society, Vol. XV, 1920, p. 205. 
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y of croup adjustment may, by isolating and exaggerating one or 
ject inother life process, give new clues to social behavior and further 
_ ge" elucidate previous efforts, such as those of Todd, Snow, to analyze 
n of social nature of the self. 

tant (here is a tendency to introject socially suggested forms and 
and ehave ‘‘as if’’ they were true, thus making them valid. There is : 
y as irther tendency to ‘live up’’ to (or down to) the role projected 
one ipon one by others, as a result of our own introjection of their 
oul pressed attitude, as if it were our own attitude toward ourselves. 
psi ea forees thus mold modes of social control. 

Ip) lt is quite possible that the formulation and increasing famil 
the irity of psyehiatrie concepts and mechanisms may actually create 
mon some people modes of behavior in their own image, new neural 
tion paths not before existent or, at most, merely latent. They will 
ti ive as if they had libido complexes, or transferences or divided 
the es, or ambivalences; or thev will react against them as if they 
and re there to be reacted againsv.' 17'S sophistication, while it may 
Ups, be of a hysterical tinge, is sufficiently observable already among 
ects ‘‘intelligenzia’* to suggest the complexity of such research. 






























MEASURING INTROVERSION AND EXTROVERSION 


By E. R. GUTHRIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


“HIE terms ‘‘introversion’’ and ‘‘extroversion’’ seem to hav 
‘| won a permanent standing among psychologists within the 
few vears that have elapsed since Jung made himself their 
champion. They have aequired a considerable literature, which 
is devoted mainly to their definition. Aeademie psychologists 
have undertaken to clarify the rather vague and shifting meaning 
given them by Freudian writers. 

Conklin has proposed ' that the degree of introversion is the 
degree to which attention is governed by objective conditions, and 
that a mid-term, ‘‘ambiverted’’, be used of those individuals who 
show a mixture or rapid alternation between the extremes of 
introversion and extroversion. Downey? suggests that the con 
trast ‘‘is rather a matter of orientation toward the world of ideas 
and of things, leading in the case of the extrovert to relatively 
immediate expression and in the case of the introvert to mental 
(amaqinal?) elaboration’’. 

MeDougall* quotes with approval Jung’s characterization: 
‘‘The introverted type is characterized by the fact that his libido 
is turned towards his own personality to a certain extent—he finds 
within himself the unconditioned value. The extroverted type has 
his libido to a certain extent externally: he finds the unconditioned 
value outside himself . . .’’ And MeDougall adds,* with aston 
ishing confidence: ‘‘It is not a seale of any character-quality, 
for it is inborn and constitutional. And it is not a matter of dis 
position: for the peculiarities pertain to, or are common to, all the 
affects; the introvert is introverted in respect of all his affective 
tendencies, and the extrovert in a similar way is extroverted all 
round. We may assume that the position of any subject in this 
scale is a function of some quite general property of his nervous 
system: - 

1 BE. S. Conklin. The Definition of Introversion, Extroversion, and Allied Concepts 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND Social PsycHoLogy, 1923, 17, 367-383. 


* June PB. Downey, Jung *s ** Psychology of Types’’ and Will-Te mperament Pat 


terns, JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND Socia, Psycnoroey, 1924, 18, 345-349. 


* William McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, p. 438. 
* Page 442 
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Frevd . published in 1924 a good account of the contemporary 
of the two terms and also a collection of 54 introvert traits. 
iird® has made use of a number of traits similar to those pub 
hed by Freyd in the construction of a test designed to measure 
roversion. For this test he claims better prediction of 


es than is obtained from intelligence tests. 


college 


most of the accounts of introversion and extroversion evi 
nee of the existence of these types, or of the measurement of 
We are told that President 
Wilson was an introvert and that Lloyd George was an extrovert; 


degrees, is conspicuously absent. 


e are offered an occasional illustration from the experience of 
ioanalyst, or a general statement that hysterics are extro 
and neurasthenies are introverts; or it is asserted without 
lence that a proposed test will measure introversion. The total 
mpression gained is decidedly reminiscent of the accounts of the 
ologieal faculties. 

hat this vagueness should be found in the Freudian accounts 
ot surprising, nor is it perhaps surprising that McDougall 
much confidence in the use of an introversion- 
version scale without establishing its reliability with the aid 

a statistical method that is too reminiscent of mechanistic psy 


lid feel SO 


logy. But it is surprising that some of the more prosaic 
psychologists have not made an effort to establish the objective 
existence of these types, or of a seale with these extremes. 

Che Allports have evidently made some efforts in this direction. 
They say in an article on Personality Traits published in 1921,’ 
concerning introversion-extroversion, that ‘‘Owing to its -impor- 
tance many tests were sought by us, and many possible correla- 
tions scrutinized, but with little result’’. This does not seem to 
have affected F. H. Allport’s prejudice in favor of the introversion 
extroversion concept, for this appears as one of the more impor- 
tant of his list of personality traits published in his Social Psy- 
chology in 1924. In that book he makes a further statement about 
tests for introversion. ‘* Word association experiments’’, he says,® 
‘‘in which the subject is asked to respond to spoken words with the 
first word that enters his mind, are convincing tests for intro- 
version.’’ The introvert symptoms are inhibition, emotional dis- 


* Max Freyd, ‘‘Introverts and Extroverts,’’ Psychological Review, 1924, 31, 74—87. 


* Donald Laird, ‘‘A Mental Hygiene and Vocational Test,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psych logy, 1925, 16, 419-422. 
F. H. and G. W. Allport, Personality Traits, JouRNAL OF ABNORMAL Psy: 
AND SoclaL PsycHoLoey, 1921, 1-40. 
* Soctal Psychology, page 116. 
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turbance, and the use of individual responses. ‘‘The heightened 
self-feeling is shown in the word association experiment by the 
giving of many responses peculiar to the internal imagery and 
past experience of the subject (‘predicate responses’) or charge 
with an unusual emotional significance (‘complex indicators’),’’ 
Allport does not, however, show that this test has any reliability, 
or that its results are consistent with any other method of deter 
mining introversion. 

Laird, in the Colgate Personal Inventory, form C2, has de 
signed a test for introversion which has a substantial reliability. 
That it is a test for introversion, however, is a pure assumption. 
The high prediction of college grades from Personal Inventory 
scores, found to hold with a similar test at Colgate, was not found 
in the present study.® Laird’s theory is that, allowing for intelli 
gence, the introvert should be the better student because he is more 
detached from his immediate environment and better able to 
develop an absorbing interest in study. Laird’s test consists in a 
number of items for a self-rating. Two sample items follow: 


( 


22. Have you unbur- — - —-- 

dened your troubles’ very freely inclined to be tell some rarely keep all 

and worries? confidential troubles unburden to myself 

them 

28. What use have -_y— — - 

you made of day- always day many day dreams generally practical plan, but de 

dreams? dreaming some practical not day 
dream 


Subjects rate themselves by making a mark on the broken line 
which is regarded as a continuous seale. Those who, in a given 
item, rate themselves in the quartile at the introvert end of the 
scale, within the parenthesis in the above items are given one 
point for that item. The score is the number of such points. 


Is there a dimension of human personality corresponding to 
introversion-extroversion? Is a scale of measurement possible on 
which individuals may be assigned a place? Is such a seale applic 
able to college students who offer few cases of extreme abnor 
mality? What relation would such a measurement bear to 
intelligence and to scholarship? 

Answers to these questions were sought in the comparison 


Ol 


* At the University of Washington the correlation between this test and term grades 
was .11 for 189 cases, men and women mixed. For 120 men it was .0§; for 157 wom 
14. In no case did it exceed .14 in the five groups in which it was used. In the subjects 
of this experiment the correlation between term grades and intelligence centile was .31 
The multiple correlation between term grades and the best combination of intelligence: 
centile and Colgate score was Rs,ie = .33. . 
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scores made by a University of Washington class of 365 students 
six radically different tests. These tests covered intelligence, 
holarship, and four proposed measures of introversion-extro 
version. 
“i [he first proposed test for introversion-extroversion was the 
( jate Personal Inventory, form C2, described above. ‘To de- 
termine its reliability, scores on even and scores on odd points 
vere correlated for 327 cases and the result was R — 60 corrected 
7 by the formula R==2 r 1 (1+ 1), in which R= reliability and 
lity r— correlation between two halves of the test. 
This correction is, incidentally, the only correction applied to 
a any coefticients in this paper, and it is used only in determining 
reliabilities from the correlation of two halves of a test. No cor- 
rection for attenuation is used. 


ion 
una 


eovid The second test of introversion-extroversion was a test of 
impus information or gossip consisting of 96 multiple choice 
— statements concerning University of Washington student life and 
affairs. An effort was made to limit the statements to such mat- 
ters as athletics, campus slang, campus social affairs, campus 
traditions, campus organizations, material, in short which would 
be familiar to the students only through conversation and not 
through reading or lectures. We hoped by this test to determine 
it do vhether students were in touch with their human environment or 
were recluses, a trait whieh has been often included in definitions 
line &  introversion. The score was the number of right statements 
iven d ranged between 8 and 91. The reliability of this test was .72, 
the ising 276 cases, correlating two halves and correcting as above. 
one Che third test of introversion-extroversion was a Jung Asso- 
ition test given as a group test. A list of 100 words (published 
y Whately Smith in The Measurement of Emotion) was read to 
oe to a section at the rate of one word each ten seconds. The student 
e Ol as instructed to write down the first word that was suggested to 
plic him by the stimulus. In samples of between 50 and 100 response 
sts the most common response for each stimulus word was de- 
termined. These were generally the same for both men and 
vomen, and, where they differed for the sexes, the second choice 
of one sex was usually the first of the other. It was therefore 
decided not to use separate response lists for the sexes. Men and 
' vomen were given decile scores based on the distribution of these 
on most common responses for their sex. Omissions were rare and 
were disregarded. 
This group association test had a self-correlation (first half 
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with second half, corrected) of .8O with 210 cases. The number 
of most common words used by a subject ranged from 1 to 47. 
Interviews with a number of students who had scores below 5 and 
above 40 suggested that an interesting difference in personality 
might be measured by the test. Conventional behavior and speech 
were much more noticeable at the upper limit. This difference did 
not, however, appear in the correlations with the other tests. 

One further measurement suspected of a connection with intro 
version-extroversion was used. It seemed possible that the ability 
to judge persons might be a measure of extroversion. The only 
persons known to many members of the class were their instru 
tors. The members of the class had been asked to rank all thei: 
instructors in the order of their effectiveness as teachers. These 
ranks had with a previous class a fair amount of consistency. In 
fact, the average ranks of 97 instructors obtained from one-hal{ 
the class had a correlation of .78 with the average ranks obtained 
from the other half. Cases in which there were less than 5 ratings 
for the instructor were disregarded. This would indicate a re 
liability of .88 for the ranking of instructors. <A repetition of the 
experiment one month later gave a correlation of .89 between the 
average ranks of instructors on the two oceasions. 

The class of this study was composed of entering freshmen 
for the most part, and the great majority of the class had been in 
college only six weeks. The reliability of their instructor’s aver 
age ranks was hence lower, .52 (not corrected). 

It was suggested that the ability to approximate the grou 
judgment of their teachers might be a measure of extroversio 
The ranks assigned by an individual student were therefore com 
pared with the average ranks by the class, and the individual’s 
agreement with the group measured by the rank difference corre 
lation between his ranking and the group ranking. These coeff 
cients (in 49 eases) ranged between —.60 to 1.00 with a mean of .1. 

The measure of scholarship was determined from term grades 


which had a reliability of .76, obtained by correlating the sum of 


the first, third, and fifth test scores with the sum of second, fourth 
and sixth and correcting as before indicated. 

Intelligence scores were taken from the University records 
Since 1919 entering students have been given an intelligence test 
and assigned a centile score based on the distribution of freshman 


test scores. All were based on distributions of over 1000 students. 


Nearly al! the grades of the freshman class involved in this exper! 


ment were from the Army Alpha or from a test designed for 
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ege use by W. R. Wilson in 1924. The reliability of Wilson’s 
was .78. This high reliability in a 20-minute test was obtained 
unusually careful selection of its elements on the basis of 


eir agreement with the total score. 


A table of the intereorrelations between the six measures 


Ows: 
Campus Intelligence Association 
Scholarship information centile test score Colgate Ranking 
76 .06 34 09 1] 19 
7 .72 40 12 O08 06 
78 07 0] 20 
80 12 15 
.60 02 
t with 
nking .68 


In order not to confuse the above table, the numbers of cases 
n which the correlations were calculated are offered in a second 


( 


Campus Intelligence Association 
Scholarship information centile test score Colgate Ranking 
335 278 251 330 189 48 
nf 276 203 261 189 37 
° 300 24 189 43 
21' 319 45 


327 46 


SUMMARY 


Scholarship bears no marked relationship to campus informa- 
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though these have both about the same slight correlation 
and .40) with intelligence centile. Intelligence is somewhat 
e of a factor in getting the student in touch with his fellows 


the campus than in getting him high grades. Scholarship has 


ilmost negligible relationship to the four possible measures of 


‘oversion introversion, and no Oe of the se measure s shows any 
ppreciable correlation with any other, although all the measures 


| had substantial reliabilities. The Jung association test 
ed the highest average correlation (disregarding signs) with 


other tests for introversion, .12, which may be regarded as 


igible. Jf either scholarship, or rapport with current gossip, 


a tendency to conform to group judgment of persons, or a 


lencu to conform to common verbal associations, or to answer 
onal questions as others do,—if any one of these is a measure 
troversion, tt would seem that no one of the others can be. 


88 Measuring Introversion and Extroversion 


Between the Esquimau, who, according to Levy-Bruhl, works 
hard under the press of need, but has no more occasion for thinking 
when his winter provision is made, and the dementia precox patient 
whose absorption with his day dreams is not interfered with by 
pain or elementary needs, there is an obvious difference. We may 
all find some personal pleasure in the use of Jung’s types as 
occasional descriptive epithets, but their common use and applica- 
tion to normal persons should be avoided until we are much more 
certain of our ground. 
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ENERAL GROUPINGS 
Normal 
he Field of Conscious- 
ness 
) 
' 
The Subconscious 
’ 
) 
' 
} Abnormal 


The D 


SCONSCIOUS 





A CORRECTION 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS OF 

ELEMENTS WHICH ARE 

Not FUNCTIONING AT 
THE MOMENT 


The Normal Unconscious 
Readily available  ele- 
ments. 
(Neurograms easily 
revivable. ) 
Faded elements. 
(Neurograms which 
have faded beyond 
ordinary recall.) 
Untried synapses. 
(Proneurograms and 
the other synaptic 
possibilities. 


Complexes, Unconscious. 
(Small disparate pat- 
terns which are inactive.) 


Uneonscious Personalities. 


(Large disparate sys- 
temg of inactive neuro- 
grams. ) 


An error in set-up lost the significance of Mr. Harold E. Pressey’s 
‘*A Conception of the ‘Subconscious’ ’ 
Oetober-Deeember number of this JoURNAL, p. 283. 

mary of the various ‘‘Orders of Cerebration’’ follows: 


’ in the 
The corrected sum- 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS OF 
ELEMENTS WHICH ARE 
FUNCTIONING 


The focus of 
ness; attention. 
(Neurograms most cen- 
tral to the integration 

of the moment.) 


conscious- 


The intermediate region 
of consciousness. 
(Neurograms some- 


what subordinate to the 
preceding. ) 
The margin or periphery 
of the field of consciousness. 
(Neurograms still less 
central to the moment’s 
integration. ) 


Normal subconscious proe 
esses. 

(Cortical activities 
outside the field of con- 
sciousness at the mo- 
ment, but which inte- 
grate with it.) 


Complexes, Coconscious. 
(Small disparate pat 
terns which are active.) 


Coconscious Personalities 
(Large disparate sys- 
tems consisting of 
active—and some inac 
tive—neurograms. ) 
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THe Susconscious Se_rF. By Louis Waldstein. Charles Seribner’s Sons 
Pp. Ixvii+-171. Price $2.00. 

This book deals with the general topic of heredity and environment 
in a manner to meet the needs of the general reader. It was first published 
in 1897. The author, on the advice of his friends, had planned to revise 
and enlarge it in the light of more recent studies but was prevented by 
death from doing so. Accordingly his brother Sir Charles Walston and 
the publishers decided to reprint the book in its original form, to which 
however, has been added an account of the life and work of the author 

The author in this book attempts to correct what seems to him an undue 
importance attached to heredity. He very interestingly shows that much 
of character and behavior that is frequently attributed to heredity is 
much more probably due to the accumulation of subeonscious impressions 
As a corollary the importance of education, particularly that of the sub 
conscious, is stressed. A number of interesting suggestions are made in 
this connection. His explanations of genius, art and especially of religious 
attitudes and beliefs in terms of subconscious impressions are illuminating 
and suggestive. The importance attached to the subconscious as a source 
of mental disorders and his suggestions regarding the treatment of sue} 
disorders are sound. 

The chief defects of the book are an inadequate concept of the sub 
eonscious and a too sharp dualism between the subconscious self and the 
conscious self. These defects become apparent in his account of the sources 
of these two selves. The subconscious self is made up of vague poorly 
defined impressions such as the organic, olfactory, kinaesthetic, and low 
level visual and auditory sensations. The conscious self is made up of 
sensations that are clearly defined and of ideals and concepts that hay 
arisen from reflection. The function of the two selves is also radicalls 
different. The subconscious self is the seat of genius, of artistic production 
and appreciation, of emotional life, and of our deepest desires. The cor 
scious self is the seat of intellectual life including the recognition of 
responsibility and duty setween selves so sharply drawn it is not sur 
prising that conflicts between them should arise. To eliminate these con 
flicts is the truest aim of education. ‘‘The real tragedy in every man’s 
life is the conflict between these two inherent parts of his inner self.”’ 

It is probably safe to say that if the author had made the promis 
revision, his concept of the subconscious would have been made more ads 
quate and his sharp dualism between levels of mental activity would have 
given place to a more organie view. Nonetheless the book as it is shows 
very well that much that has been attributed to heredity may in reality be 
due to the experience of the individual. And this was, as stated, the chief 
CHARLES C. JOSEY 
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purpose of the author 
University of South Dakota. 
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INTELLIGENCE. By Carl 
Clark 
Iniversity, 1926. 


Murchison, Ph.D., 
Worcester, 
Price, $4.00. 


Professor of Psy 


chology, University. Clark 


Pp. 291. 


[his book is a reprint of material published in the Journal of Criminal 


Massachusetts, 


Law and Criminology, and the Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
( Psychology. Part I discusses opinions and norms, and the chap 
ire devoted to: 1, Pre-war Contemporary Opinion; 2, The Idea that 
inals Are Feebleminded, and 3, Extent to Which Army and Criminal 
ms Are Representative. .Part II deals with white native-born men 
nals and the chapter heads are these: 4, Some Geographical Con- 
tants; 5, Intelligence and Types of Crime; 6, Intelligence and 
ism; 7, Literacy; 8, Chronological Age; 9, Industrial Occupations; 
) Some Teehnieal Statistical Results; 11, Religion; 12, Seasonal Distri- 
13, Length of Ineareeration; 14, Height and Weight, and 15, Some 
| Coneomitants. 

Part III contains certain data coneerning white foreign-born crimi- 
s: 16, Some Geographical Concomitants; 17, Types of Crime; 

18, Recidivism; 19, Literacy, and 20, Chronological Age 


Part LV treats of some aspects of Negro men criminals: 21, Some Geo- 

phical Coneomitants ; 22, Types of Crime; 23, Recidivism; 24, Literacy ; 
Religion; 26, Length of Ineareeration ; 27, Occupational Concomitants; 

Seasonal Distribution; 30, Chronological Age, 
}1, Some Marital Conecomitants. 

Part \ criminals: 


men Criminals and Some Negro Women Criminals. 


) 


chapter 32, White 
And Part VI deals 


rtain ideas about criminal punishment under the chapter heading, 


has to do with women Some 


lhe Prevailing Fallacy of Maternalism’’. 
(he work’s statistics (and it is largely a compilation of these with too 
are based mental tests 


tle interpretation for psychologie purposes on 


about 7,000 criminals in nine of the largest prisons of the country, 
. large variety of other data from the records of the wardens’ offices, 
m interviews with the prisoners themselves. 

the this 


criminal population of these various prisons is 


Some of startling results of investigation follows 


are as 
less intelligent 
general population represented by the American Army during the 


not 


but shows signs of possessing even higher intelligence. 2. The 
ed criminals who have been convicted two or more times make higher 


res in the In terms of mental 


mental test than do the first offenders. 3. 

res there seems to exist no different criminal type as distinguished 
the general population. 4. There is no lack of religious affiliation on 
irt of criminals, an overwhelming majority having been connected 
some church. 5. Approximately one-half of the white women ecrimi 
are imprisoned for while such 


ircely represented among the Negro women in the same prison.’’ 


various sex offenses, offenses are 


6. The 
ve abstract intelligence-seore of the criminals in a certain peniten- 
was 75 per cent higher than that of the guards in whose charge they 


verse 
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were. 7. The criminal group is relatively youthful, but the fraud group, 
which is the most intelligent group, is the oldest. The force group is com 
posed of extremely young men. Sex-crimes are committed chiefly 
mature men. 8. There are more single men among these criminals thay 
married men, but the married men seem more intelligent, and are ‘‘vastly”’ 
more literate. 9. So far as criminality is concerned, ‘‘The Jukes’’ (Dug- 
dale) and ‘‘The Kalikak Family’’ (Goddard) seem to be invalid. 

In short, Doetor Murchison’s book has data for many important 
elusions of value to the very timely discussion of criminality in its basal 
relations to education and public welfare. Its relative dryness is excused 
in part by this consideration. GeorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


DELINQUENTS AND CRIMINALS, THEIR MAKING AND UNMAKING: STUDIES IN 
Two AMERICAN Cities. By William Healy, M.D., and Augusta F 
Bronner, Ph.D., Directors, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, 
formerly Directors, Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago. New 
York. The Maemillan Company, 1926. Pp. ix+317. 

This timely work, dealing in considerable degree with the effects of the 
treatment of delinquents in Boston and Chicago, is the third treatise pul 
lished by the Judge Baker Foundation of the former city. Coming, in part, 
from the author of ‘‘The Individual Delinquent’’ (already a ‘ 
‘*Pathological Lying, Accusation, and Swindling’’, ‘‘Honesty’’, and 
‘*Mental Conflicts and Miseonduct’’, it cannot fail to have some influence 
on the campaign against delinquency such as that now begun by New York 
State for example. As the jacket advertisement of the book truthfully 
says, ‘‘the first step toward improvement in the treatment of delinquency) 
is measurement of the effectiveness of present methods. Convinced of this 
the authors began several years ago a special research to discover what 
happens to offenders dealt with by the courts and society. They studied 
four groups—two in Chicago and two in Boston—covering four thousar 
cases, to discover the nature and background of the human material coming 
as repeated offenders into the courts of the two cities. For two large gr 
they made an intensive investigation to determine how many were so helped 
that they did not appear before the court again, and how many continu 


‘ - 
classic 


on to a eriminal record.’’ 

‘*F rom all this it is a fair deduction’’, say the authors, ‘‘that as a wl 
the treatment of delinquents is unwarrantably inefficient, particularly 
the light of the fact that there is an abundance of evidence that the care 
of juvenile delinquents are in the main swervable. In both cities fr 
which our data are gathered, the extent of Failure [with its capital F 
is such as could not be tolerated in business, industry, or science’’—a con 
clusion surely that very many interested persons have felt in their bones, 
if not in their neopalliums, for a long time past, ever since, in fact, penolog) 
became a rudimentary real science, based on psychology, normal and 


/ 


otherwise. 
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[he book offers convineing evidence that the treatment of juvenile delin- 
nts by some prevailing methods is followed by an amount and extremity 
failure that is appalling. Retracing the lives of 675 boys and girls, 
ated offenders, first studied long ago by the authors, 55 per centum are 
ed as showing Failure on the part of present methods, 61 per cent for 
boys, 46 per cent for the girls. What will the Crime Commission of 
New York State, headed by Mr. Baumes, try to do eonfronted by a task 
theirs under conditions such as this elaborate study indicates? ‘‘In 
ne-half the eases in this particular series, juvenile delinquency has 
nued into careers of vice and crime.’’ What are the politicians, guards 
the inner steel box of the public’s money chest, going to do about it? 
W not begin by giving the scientific people a better chance to show what 
an do in this great problem? The psychologists and the psychiatrists 

r have had their big chance at this pressing educational problem. 
[here are very many interesting findings, highly important for society, 
which we may not report for lack of space. For example, of 4,000 
ing repeated offenders, 72.5 per cent were found to be ‘‘definitely men 

normal’’, 9.1 were of 


} 


learly feebleminded. In Chicago 5.6 per cent were psychotic, in 


borderline abstract intelligence, and 13.5 per 
| 


Boston 1.0 per cent; in the former community 5.5 per cent were epileptic, 
latter only 1.6 per cent—showing plainly that the Old Bay Colony 

for its juveniles better than do some other localities. 
As for the long standing pseudo debate between the hereditarians and 
the environmentalists, our authors are still of their former opinion, that 


re is no basis for any preconceived notion that the chance of favorable 

me is necessarily very slight in the case of the individual with poor 

heredity ’”’ 

lhis work is an important timely work and should have wide reading 
GeorGE VAN NEss DEARBORN. 

U.S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


ReLATIVITY IN MAN AND Society. By Arthur F. Bentley. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, 1926. Pp. ix+363. 

lhe path of science is strewn with the wreckage of attempts to apply 
the findings of one branch of knowledge to another; and while Dr. Bentley 
would doubtless repudiate the notion that this volume presents an applica- 

n of Einsteinian physies to social problems, yet there would seem no 
ther justifieation for the popular exposition of relativity to be found yet 
once more in the first fifty pages of this book. The essay is a learned 
iittempt to treat human society objectively, without the use of the cus- 
tomary deseriptive conceptions. Just as the physics of Einstein discards 
the fixed Cartesian frames of reference, relying instead on an exact de- 
scription and analysis of what is actually observed, namely bodies in 
motion relative to each other; so shall the new sociology discard the older 
static starting-points of the individual as opposed to society, the actor 
(agent) as opposed to the environment, and rely instead on what is actually 
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observed, namely human beings in action relative to each other. It cannot 
be said, however, that the project is carried to a very successful conclusion 


In place of the breath-taking surprise that comes to those who read Ein 


stein’s own popular 
feeling as one reads the relativistic account of the Volstead law. Th 


account of his method, there rises a very different 
comparison is unfair, but it is almost demanded by the title and content 
of the book. And while the physies of Einstein and his school has touched 
was a ray of unifying light all the physieal sciences, it would be hard to 
find in this volume any new idea save the ceniral one, any illuminated 
interpretation of an already known fact. 

While, further, the use of the term ‘‘applieation’’ of relativistic method 
is, one feels, as a matter of fact unavoidable, yet the book is fundamenta 
an argument for the release of the science of sociology from Psychology 
which is thrown into the Newtonian diseard. The latter science, wi 
told, exhibits a weakness, ‘‘not in its own field, but when taken over at 
its own statement into the study of Man-Society’’. It is hard to feel that 
as set forth in this book, the change of reference from Psychology to Physics 
is a fruitful one. 

The scholarship of ‘‘Relativity in Man and Society’’ comman 
respect ; the argument that is built up out of its learnedly marshalled array 


la 


of authorities is probably premature. 
Grorce HuMpHREY 


Traité pE Psycno oar. By Georges Dumas and others. Paris. Librair 
Felix Alean. Vol. I, 1923, pp. xiv+964; Vol. II, 1924, pp. 1173 

This impressive work is a monument of codperative scholarship. It 
represents the endeavors of twenty-five of the leading French psychologists 
to create a systematic psychology that includes the essential facts of all 
divisions of the science. Although the Traité is encyclopaedic in range, it 
differs from such a thesaurus as Baldwin’s Dictionary in that it offers a 
continuous story. The task of integrating the various parts, which are 
essentially monographs by specialists, was undertaken by Georges Dumas, 
Professor of Experimental Psychology at the Sorbonne, who in his editorial 
‘apacity acted as the guiding spirit of this great undertaking. Its unique 
character is apparent when one realizes that a similar American enterprise 
would involve contributions from Leuba, Prince, Thorndike, Titchener, 
and Watson, to mention only a few of the possible approaches. 

The ambitious plan of the treatise was conceived by Dumas some years 
before the war so that the work was over a decade in preparation. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Ribot, who himself gave the work his blessing 
in a pontifical yet inspiring preface, which he disparages as a ‘‘mean facade 
for a noble edifice’’. He emphasizes the fact that the unity of the book con 
sists not in its content but in its aim and method since there is fundamental 
agreement among all the writers that the data of psychology are to be 
treated experimentally and interpreted from the naturalistic point of view. 
The Traité appears in two volumes containing about a thousand pages 
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lhe first volume has an Introduction by André Lalande, Professor 
ntifie Methodology at the Sorbonne, in which the domain of the 
s defined and its various methods and techniques illustrated. The 
er of the volume is divided into four books with a varying number 
ted chapters under one heading. Thus, the first book is entitled 
minary Coneepts’’ and has an initial chapter dealing with man in 
mal series by Rabaud, Professor of Experimental Biology at the 
The second chapter on the brain and intelligence is authorita 
handled by Lapieque, famous for his studies on the coefficient of 
alization. Langlois of the Académie de Médicine contributes the 


/ 


hapter on the general physiology of the nervous system while a sup 


ry histological discussion follows by Tournay of the Collége de 
The coneluding chapter of the first book eoneerns the biological 
em of consciousness and comes from the pen of Henri Wallon of the 
de Psychologie at the University of Paris. 

cond book is ealled ‘‘The Elements of Mental Life’’ and begins 
exhaustive treatment of reflex action. This chapter on excitation 
vement is a joint product of Dumas and Piéron. The ensuing 
n the sensations is an orthodox structuralist account of the 
ties of sensory experience by Bourdon, of the University of Rennes 
ext section on the affective states is mainly from the hand of Barat, 
ung physician killed in the war; the descriptive standpoint is essen 
physiological. The same author’s name is attached to the heading 
Imagery’’, although it is admittedly a fragment which Myerson has 
ed. The final chapter of the book considers the psychic excitation 

tions, particularly the work of Pawlow and his school. 
third book is labelled ‘‘Sensory-Motor Associations’’ of which 
tations and equilibrium are given as the first instance. Claparéde 
Geneva has joined with the editor in handling this topic; Dumas has 
over alone the next two chapters on the expressions of the emotions 
and laughing and weeping; it is not quite clear what motives dictated the 
paration of the two topies. Speech, articulate and inner, is the last 

incorporated in this section. 

fourth and last book of volume one bears the title ‘‘General Forms 
Organization’’, indieating that the developmental sequence is from the 
mpler to the more complex functions. One recognizes the hand of the 
master in Piéron’s chapter on habit and memory; unfortunately the author 
kept his own noteworthy contributions too much in the background. 


our 


an, another of the war victims of this scholarly company, was respon- 


e for the chapter on the association of ideas; it is deficient in historical 
reference to this onee grand theme, although this lack may have been 
intentional. Revault D’Allonnes presents a survey of attention whose 
readability alone serves to distinguish it from most other works on the 
problem. The closing chapter of the volume is by Janet on psychological 


+ 


ension and its oseillations. The topic is vague and the discussion unsatis- 
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fying because the author seems to have ridden his hobby forgetful of the 
setting of his section. 

The first book of the second volume earries the caption 
Functions of Mental Life’’ and opens with a chapter on perception by 
Bourdon which is a gem of concise exposition of a troublesome field 
Delacroix of the Sorbonne considers in detail the facts of memory; one 
must remark in this connection that the inclusion of the perception of time 
under memory illustrates the shifting principles of classification with which 
psychology still has to contend. The same author has written the difficult 
omnibus chapter on the intellectual operations, considering in order image 
less thought, concepts, judgment, linguistic development, intelligence, 
belief, dream and revery. The divisions are markedly unequal in merit: 
the author apologizes for his casual treatment of intelligence and its 
measurement. The fourth chapter of this book is devoted to what Dumas 
ealls ‘‘Complex Feelings’’. Here we find a very French but none the less 
sane analysis of the love life; then a descriptive essay by Belot, Inspector 
General of Publie Instruction, on the social, religious, and moral senti 
ments; and a section of esthetics, rich in concrete reference to the various 
arts. The fifth chapter on volition is a product of Blondel of the University 
of Strasbourg, and is primarily a study of the modes of motor activity 
The last chapter of this part contains a full account of the different forms 
of imagination and invention—the artistic, the scientific, and the prac- 
tical—and is signed by Rey, Professor of the Philosophy of Science at the 


sé 


Systematized 


Sorbonne. 

Book II is entitled ‘‘The Mental Syntheses’’ and opens with an essay 
by Wallon on consciousness and the subconscious life, the data being drawn 
mainly from abnormal states. The succeeding chapter on personality by 
Blondel is written in the most approved Jamesian manner, dealing with 
such topics as the me, the self, and the I; happily, the philosophic contacts 
are kept at a minimum. Poyer of the University of Montpellier is the 
author of the chapter on the psychology of characters which offers a mine 
of information for the differential psychologist. The same writer has 
prepared the next section on intellectual work and fatigue but it suffers 
by comparison with the preceding article. 

The large third book is devoted to the auxiliary sciences, and begins 
with a monograph by Piéron on zoélogical psychology. He stresses the 
‘science du comportement”’ 


‘ 


reasonableness of viewing psychology as the 
and makes a fairly adequate survey of the main findings of the animal 
laboratory. Challaye of the Lycée Condoreet presents the chapter on 
genetic and ethnic psychology, dealing with the materials of adolescence, 
senescence, and the major race differences. The editor has written the 
chapter on ‘‘interpsychology’’ which embraces mainly a study of the 
mechanisms of intermental action, such as suggestion, imitation, etc 
Representative of the national origin of this work is the inclusion of a 
section on sociology by Davy, of the University of Dijon. It shows the 


psychological affinities of sociology but demonstrates the independence of 
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f ita. and considers exhaustively the sociological explanation of the 
rher mental functions. French psychology has always been known for 
tz trong psychiatric leanings and it is not merely fortuitous that the 
n by ipter on mental pathology is the longest in the Traité. Its classification 
field e psychoses strongly suggests Kraepelinian influences; it would be 
> one to mention a better treatment of dementia precox and hysteria than 
tim ven here. Dumas is also the author of the related section of patho- 
vhic] i| psychology. It treats the various deviations in their hyper-, hypo-, 
ficult ira-forms, but is devoted*chiefly to an exposition and critical examina- 
nage f Freudian doctrines. The last section of the book is merely a digest 
ene psychophysiology of the endocrine glands and of the neurovegetative 
erit - m, viewed as opening a new chapter in the history of psychology. 
d its In the eonelusion of the Traité the editor brings together the com- 
umas nts of the narrative so as to close with a unitary picture. He lists 
e less urees of information for scientific psychology (such as typified by 
ect Traité) in this order: reaction psychology, neurobiological data, psycho- 
sent hology, and social phenomena. Dumas then indicates the grand cur- 
rious nts of contemporary French psychology, showing that rationalism, asso 
rsitt tionism, and empiricism continue side by side; and that these varying 
ivity eptions, overlaid by Bergsonism, have had their influence upon the 
‘orms treatise through its different contributors. 
pra [his work is perhaps a bit unwieldy but that should not seriously 
t the ! rer its usefulness. It does not cover the applications of psychology 
ication, business, law, ete., since it claims only to provide the theo- 
essay tical background for these specialties. There is virtually no new experi- 
raw . ental material reported, but the compactness of the sections make it 
ry by iluable for reference purposes, and it would deserve a favorable reception 
with n that count alone. In this Traité more than a score of the ablest French 
itacts minds have made a joint endeavor to present a cross-section of the con- 
s tl temporary status of the science. They have aimed to be impartial, objective, 
mil nd complete, amassing first the information and the facts before offering 
has vstematie interpretations. The style is as varied as the individual con- 
uffers tributors, but always clear and even, and at times brilliant. The biological, 
ormal, and social approaches may be termed its characteristic view- 
erins points, and as such this collective work is representative of its country and 
s the ts time 
rent”’ Georce W. HARTMANN. 
nima Dartmouth College. 
r Ol 
ence MentaL Tests. By F. N. Freeman. Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1926 
n the Pp. xi+503. 
r tl , In addition to the usual content of books on mental! testing (the history 
oo of test development and the description and criticism of various scales), 
of a this volume has chapters on the technique and theory of mental tests (treat 
Ss Tl 


ing both subject-matter and selection and organization of items), tests of 
personality, educational uses of tests, vocational uses of tests, relation to 
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delinquency, interpretation of intelligence tests, and the nature of intelli. 
gence. There is within these chapters a lucid treatment of several of the 
semi-popular controversies—speed and power tests, scoring of alternative. 
answer tests, the age-limit of mental growth, the mental age of adults, and 
the nativeness of traits measured. 

In the chapter on Interpretation of Intelligence Tests, which is largely 
a treatment of the ever-present issue of nature versus nurture, there is a 
profusion of significant data on occupational, geographical, racial, and 
educational differences. Although admitting that intelligence test scores 
‘fare still influenced to a considerable degree by the effects of training’’, 
the author criticizes cogently the statistical arguments of Burt in the 
latter’s interpretation of Binet scores. 

The coneluding chapter on the Nature of Intelligence gives an illumi- 
nating presentation and criticism of Spearman’s two-factor theory. As a 
hypothetical principle in substitution for Spearman’s concept ‘‘G’’, which 
‘measures something of the nature of an ‘energy’ derived from the whole 
contex or wider area of the brain’’, Freeman suggests ‘‘the general 
eapacity of the psychophysical organism for the formation of new patterns 
among the elements of experience’’. ‘‘ Psychologically, degrees of intelli- 
gence seem to depend on the facility with which the subject-matter of 
experience can be organized into new patterns. This rearrangement of 
thought material is what characterizes particularly the higher mental 
processes. It is not identified with any of them, but it underlies them all.’’ 
This principle meets adequately the necessary requirements: it fits the 
description of intelligence derived from a survey of successful tests; it 
agrees with what we know about the evolution of intelligence; it harmonizes 
with the facts of correlation; and it corresponds with what we know of the 
structure of the nervous system. The treatment of this topic is one of th 
salient features of the book. 

A text of this sort cannot and should not include everything related t 
the general topic. Since there are excellent manuals of statisties (Kelley 
Garrett, Otis, and others), the author rightly excludes the computation of 
correlations and other measures. The treatment of trade-tests is pre- 
sumably omitted because such tests are not essentially mental tests. The 
absence of mention of the work of the Allports in the chapter on Tests of 
Personality Traits seems, however, to be an infelicitous omission. But in 
general the selection of material is judicious, representative, and adequate, 
the organization comprehensive and comprehensible, and the treatment at 
all times sanely conservative. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


Factors or Human Psycnoioey. By L. W. Cole. Boulder, Col. Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Extension Division, 1926. Pp. 362. 


Many students of psychology regard the ordinary elementary textbook 


as needlessly barren of human interest. Professor Cole has kept the human 


being constantly before the student, and has given both interest and utility 
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to the text by frequent pertinent insights from biography and by many 
practical illustrations. 

~The humanizing of any subject always involves problems and dilemmas. 
Many of these Cole has met admirably—for example, the avoidance of blind 
affiliation with any particular school, the retention of classical topics, and 
the selection of material from nonpsychological sources. To the reviewer 
ther problems are needy of an improved solution. For the elementary 
student the terminology could be somewhat reduced : such terms as foramen, 
corpus striatum, crura, and.the like, are unnecessary and frustrate the 
needed development of clear concepts. The frequent quotation from 
eminent psychologists is an excellent feature if the material can be para- 
phrased simply enough; but the views of Ebbinghaus on the third dimen- 
sion (pp. 168-70) seem too intricate for the average beginner. 

The inelusion of the last two chapters, on psychoanalysis and on sex 
differences, although these are topics less directly related to the common 
field, seems pedagogically desirable; for uncritical popular thought is much 
astray on these topics. Justification for inclusion at all, however, 1s 
. stification for more than six-page chapters. Other topics, too, appear 
too briefly dismissed—intelligence and transfer of training among them. 
In the chapter on instinct the genetic studies of Watson are certainly 
deserving of inclusion. In fact, expansion seems the most urgent need for 
the text. The fundamental idea of a human psychology that is human as 
well as psychological is thoroughly to be commended. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE 


PotiticaL Action. By Seba Eldridge. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1924. xvilii+382 pp. $2. 

This volume by Professor Eldridge of the University of Kansas is one 
that relates directly with three fields of knowledge. It can be read with 
equal pertinence by psychologists, students of politics, and sociologists, 
for what the author has attempted is a broad interpretation of political 
action in specifie (as related to the class struggle) and of social behavior in 
general. Criticism of the book should come from each of these three 
es. In all probability the most vehement objections to what the 
author has done will be heard from the psychologists—at least from certain 
groups of them. Professor Eldridge has built almost his entire analysis 
ipon the instinet psychology, which to many will seem sufficient excuse for 
sregarding all that follows. The author frankly states in his preface 
that he will undoubtedly be attacked on this point, and his final chapter, 
‘Some Ultimate Problems’’, is an attempt to justify his instinct stand, 
and to clarify it. While it is this phase of the book that will catch the 
attention of the psychologists, it would be unfortunate if they stopped their 
examination of the thesis with this aspect of the argument, for, over and 
above the matter of instincts—important though it is in the book—there 
are other matters that are worthy of considerable discussion. The political 
scientists and sociologists will find their interest centering not so much in 
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the specific conclusions to which the author arrives as in their implications, 
and in the approach employed in deriving them. In fact, the chief value 
of the book is in its methodological suggestions. 

Professor Eldridge begins with a frank statement of the sterility of 
much present-day political discussion and analysis, and briefly indicates 
some of the reasons for this sterility, chief among which is the failure to 
consider political problems as total situations which must be analyzed on 
the basis of numerous interacting factors, and not upon the basis of a single 
factor. Each situation represents a unique combination of all the elements 
involved. The type of analysis that he stresses, Eldridge designates as 
‘‘naturalistic’’. The idea here involved is not new, of course, and most of 
the material in the book is not new, but it is an idea that at the present 
stage of development of the social sciences warrants occasional repeating 
To Eldridge there are three groups of factors involved in the naturalistic 
interpretation of any situation: hereditary haman traits and mental 
capacities, the physical environment, culture or tradition. 

[In actual development of the preliminary chapters, most detail is given 
to the first of these three—the mental traits. These are classified as follows 
instincts, intellectual processes, pleasant and unpleasant feeling tones, and 
habits. And of these, the instincts receive fullest treatment. Here the 
author follows McDougall rather closely, and one by one seeks to show how 
in the class struggle, and in political action growing out of it, instincts must 
be taken into consideration. Much of the analysis is strikingly like that of 
Ordway Tead in his Instincts in Industry. The emphasis is different, but 
the two books belong to the same school of thought. 

Having defined his factors, Eldridge then seeks to show their role in 
political action in detail, and he is brought to the conclusion that rational 
factors play a relatively small part as compared with habit, tradition, and 
the other instinctive drives. The forces that determine political behavior 
in any given situation do not give rise to intelligent, adaptive behavior 
Further, in the struggle between classes (the problem in which the author 
is most interested) ‘‘proposals which assume the possibility of harmonious 
codperation between capitalist and labor classes are doomed to failure’’— 
a conclusion based on the previous analysis of the underlying factors 
involved in the conflict. Having thus recognized the nature of class 
struggles, Eldridge comes to ask to what extent political action will play 
a part in any adjustment. His answer has been anticipated in the earlier 
sections. He merely refines and produces more detail in what follows 
A series of chapters on political liberalism aims to show the fallacies in the 
program of the liberals. Here, it is argued, there is failure to consider 
and weigh the underlying nonrational factors stressed in the first chapters 
of the book. His ultimate conclusion is stated : ‘‘The results of our inquiry 
into the availability of political methods to subordinate economic classes 
have turned out to be negative for the most part. The inference drawn 
from these conclusions was that these classes will come to rely more and 
more upon nonpolitical or direct methods for the attainment of their more 
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jamental aims.’’ This, again, is a conclusion that students of 
eraey have stated before. 
Professor Eldridge is entitled to eredit for his attempt to envisage 
cal problems in their widest setting, and for drawing attention to the 
| for more complete analysis. His naturalistic approach is both dynamie 
synthetic, and deserves consideration by all those working in the field 
social sciences. There will be innumerable quarrels over his detail, 
the ultimate purpose of his book—to demonstrate how one may carry 
hrough a more inclusive analysis—is not to be lost sight of. 
Matcotm M. WILLEy. 
Dartmouth College. 


VARIETIES OF ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCE. By E. Leigh Mudge, Ph.D. New 
York & London. The Century Co., 1926. Pp. xv+134 (wrongly 
stated in the jacket-advertisement as 298). Price, $1.7 


oo. 


t 


Doctor Mudge, engaged in editorial work for the Methodist Episcopal 
hureh, and a ‘‘frequent contributor tv educational and religious jour- 
ils’’, has written in this case a book with a title as misleading as the 
tement of its size in the advertisement. It is, however, a sweet little 


for the graduating students of some of the numerous ‘‘ finishing 
schools’? where ‘‘ Bradstreet’’ and ‘‘Dun’’ stand waiting on the desks of 
the ‘‘presidents’’ ready to indicate how near to being ‘‘finished’’ each father 
As a serious contribution to psychology, abnormal or social, it has 
serious defeet—‘‘adolescence is a whirlpool, a maelstrom of shifting, 
swirling impulses’’—and all that sort of thing, you know. Only girls are 
nsidered at all, of course. 

‘‘One hundred eases of adolescent experience have been described [can 
this word be a misprint for repressed or suppressed?] by young women, 
iniversity students, as they have recalled their own experiences,’’ [a few 
‘polite’’ ones.| But when the ministerial author states that he ‘‘ believes 
that they are fairly representative of the facts of adolescence so far as 
their recall is possible’’, one wonders if he learned any psychology at all 
during his doctorate work. Vintage of 1880, perhaps. 

The chapter headings are respectively: ‘‘Self-discovery, the adolescent 
egoist, the shifting complex of impulses, adolescence and sex, the imagina- 
tion of youth, the active life, personal influence and suggestion, moral and 
social development, the normal development of religion, and varied 
religious experiences.’’ As an example of the systematic repression of 
reality it reminds one of the refusal to ‘‘accept evolution’’. Can Doctor 
Mudge be like a ‘‘fundamentalist’’ and a Ph.D. both? 


GrorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 








COMMUNICATION 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


The American Psychological Association began the publication of its 
new journal, Psychological Abstracts, with the January 1927 number. It 
is edited by Professor Walter S. Hunter of Clark University, assisted by 
the following distinguished co-operating editors from foreign countries 
F. C. Bartlett, Cambridge University, V. M. Bekhterev, Leningrad, Ed 
Claparede, University of Geneva, G. C. Ferrari, University of Bologna, 
A. Michotte, University of Louvain, H. Pieron, Sorbonne, M. L. Reymert, 
(formerly) University of Oslo, and W. Wirth, University of Leipzig. 

The journal is international in character. It consists of noncritical 
abstracts of articles and books on psychological and cognate subjects, which 
appear as soon as possible after the original publication. These abstracts 
are prepared by competent psychologists in America and Europe. They 
are published in English, and average one hundred and fifty words each. 

The scope of Psychological Abstracts is indicated by the accompanying 
classification of its material: General Topics in Psychology, Sensation and 
Perception, Feeling and Emotion, Attention, Memory and Thought, Nerv- 
ous System, Motor Phenomena and Action, Plant and Animal Behavior, 
Evolution and Heredity, Special Mental Conditions, Nervous and Mental 
Disorders, Social Functions of the Individual, Industrial and Personne! 
Problems, Childhood and Adolescence, Educational Psychology, Biometry 
and Statistics, and Mental Tests. 

It is the intention of the Association to make Psychological Abstracts 
invaluable, not only to psychologists throughout the world, but also to all 
persons who are working in allied fields, such as physiology, psychiatry 
education and biology. 

Sample copies of the January and February issues will be sent for 
examination on request. The annual subscription rate is $6.00 (overseas 
$6.25), checks to be made payable to Psychological Abstracts. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to H. S. Langfeld, Business Editor, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Psychological Contributions from Non-psychological Journals 


Nore: A number of recent instances of the humorous possibilities of Psychology as 
liffused through nonpsychological media have been submitted by contributors to the 


JourNAL. The following samples will undoubtedly suggest further contributions from 


ther correspondents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HISTORIOMETRY 
Vol. 6, No. 4 April, 1941 


CONTENTS 


A Study of the Spartan Forces at Thermopylae by the Downey Group 
Will-Temperament Test 

Gideon: The Father of Employment Psychology 

The Fundamental Fallacies of the Historiometric Method from the View- 
point of Psychoanalysis 

Results of the Theta Loyalty Tests Applied to the Forty-seven Ronins 

The Kent-Rosanoff Responses of the Canterbury Pilgrims 

Reactions of the Infant Moses to the Gesell Observation Pen 

Correlations of Height-Weight Indices and Scores in the Stanford 
Achievement Test in a Group of Aurignacian Children 

Studies in the pH Reactions of the Saliva Utilized in the Restoration of 
Hearing and Sight in Decapolis and Bethsaida 

A Seale of Performance Tests Adapted to the Neanderthal Culture 


Discussion: 
The Basal Metabolism of St. Paul: A Rejoinder. 
Note on the ‘‘Total Voeabulary’’ of Balaam’s Ass. 


WHERE THE ‘‘OUTLOOK’’ BEHAVES LIKE A HUMAN BEING: 


But Wundt, Ladd and the sage of Stétteritz stirred uneasily in their 
sepultures : 

‘* Also there arose in due time the physiological psychologists with their 
theories of repression and complexes. Some of these, like Nietzsche and 
Freud, were taken up as fads.’’ 


Effective sublimation of Analerotik among the Latter Day Saints, as 
seen in an introduction to the Forum of Reed Smoot’s Apologia pro Vita 
sua: ‘Their elimination of personal waste leads savings and economic 
wealth, and like the Quakers and the Jews they produce outstanding cap- 


tains of finance.’’ 
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Pathological consequences of failure in the same mechanism, as passed 


along by the Boston Transcrvpt: 
From a musie review—‘‘ Mozart’s olfactory nerves were so delicate that 
the sound of a trumpet would send him into a fit.’’ 


f simultaneous dissociation and multiple personality in 


the Mesozoic, as immortalized by the late Bert Leston Taylor: 





Behold the mighty dinosaur 
Famous in prehistoric lore. 


As you may see by these remains 
This creature had two sets of brains 


One in his head (the usual place) 
The other at his spinal base. 


Thus he could reason a priori 

As well as a posteriori. 

If one brain found the pressure strong 
It passed a few ideas along 

If something slipped his forward mind 


‘Twas rescued by the one behind. 


And if in error he was caught 
He had a saving afterthought. 


As he thought twice before he spoke 
He had no judgments to revoke 


For he could think without congestion 
Upon both sides of every question. 


O gaze upon this model beast 
Defunct ten million years at least! 












































CORRESPONDENCE 
March 24, 1927. 
the Editor of Tue JoURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsyYCHOLOGyY : 

Sir: As one also present at the ‘‘Margery’’ sitting, described by 

and Mrs. Rhine in the January-March JourNAL, I wish, in the space 

able for this letter, to express certain divergencies between my observa- 
ns and theirs and a total unwillingness to accept their conclusions. 

(he chief argument supporting the fraud hypothesis is that the 
ensible control of the psychic’s extremities by the glass cabinet was 
usory; that there was an entire absence of hand control, thus vitiating 

phenomena then occurring. This is not accurate. I was on the 

medium’s immediate left, and was invited by Dr. Crandon (a fact which 

Rhine must have overlooked), to verify at any time the position of 

parts of the psychie’s body within my reach. I did this a number 
times, and with uniformly the same result: I found her left foot and 
hand exactly where they were supposed to be, utterly motionless, and 
hand decidedly cold, during the presumed trance. In view of the 
imption, constantly expressed or implied, that ‘‘ she had two hands to 
rk with’’, I feel that this potential (and often actual) control by me 
| at the voluntary suggestion of the ‘‘stage-manager’’, is an important 
fact to be considered. When, moreover, the wires were removed from 
Margery’s hands, there was no evidence of their having slipped up her 
wrists, but distinet grooves in the flesh pointed rather to a steady and 
nstant pressure at one point. 

Mr. Rhine seems not to realize the advantages of mechanical over 
personal control, and intimates that the change from one type to the other 
was tor some dishonest purpose. To me it is explained simply by the 
change in the nature of the phenomena, the presence of light during their 
occurrence rendering the same rigidity of control unnecessary. 

His theory that the glass mouth-piece of the voice-control apparatus 
was surreptitiously both removed from and replaced in its tube and the 
psychie’s mouth involves the use of both hands, mentioned above, and 
neglects the fact that such an operation would inevitably have allowed a 
noticeable escape of air from the blown-up instrument. 

Walter’s failure properly to identify my pressure gauge was more 
significant than appears from the account. The even balancing of loaded 
and unloaded seale-pans is omitted, as well as the apparent psychic touches 
which I received from Walter. 

Mr. Rhine seems to ignore what I thought was well established, that 
not merely the bare fact of light, but its nature and intensity must be 
considered, with respect to the reaction of the supposed ectoplasm. 
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On certain other, more subjective, points, I differ with Mr. Rhine 
Where he finds a lamentable lack of seriousness and earnestness in the 
intercourse of Dr. Crandon with a supposed ‘‘spirit entity’’, I see a sanity 
and absence of sentimentality which impress me as most laudable. His 
suggestions as to the ‘‘motivation’’ of the presumed deception seem to me 
to be ridiculously weak, and to make far greater demands on one’s credulity 
than the hypothesis they would supplant. ; 

But my chief criticism of Mr. Rhine’s paper does not relate to the matter 
of observation or interpretation so much as to the matter of unsound reason- 
ing. His argument is shot through and through with the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy, the confusion between coincidence and causation. He 
can imagine, he thinks, how the phenomena might have been counterfeit: 
therefore, they doubtless were counterfeit. He thus professes to dispose 
with finality of the much-debated question of the genuineness of this 
mediumship. I cannot see how a person, remaining intellectually honest 
with himself, can after so limited an observation reach such categorical 
conclusions. He is justified, of course, in forming in his own mind any 
hypothesis he chooses, to account for that evening’s events; but he is 
emphatically not justified, as a scientific student of the subject, in advanc- 
ing his hypothesis as a demonstrated certainty, until he has applied it to 
every known fact in the history of the case, and shown that it offers the most 
satisfactory explanation of them all. 

And this, of course, he has entirely failed to do. 

I am, Sir, Very truly yours, 

ArtTHUR HaroLD WESTON 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


To the Editor of Tae JouRNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociAL PsycHOLoGy 


’ 


The investigation of the ‘‘Margery’’ mediumship by J. B. and Louisa 
Rhine must strike the readers of the JouRNAL who are accustomed to scien- 
tific methods as a very lax affair: Hit-and-miss observation, no exact 
measurements, conjecture taken for proof, half-baked conclusions, no 
attempt at verification, shifting the issue from the phenomena themselves to 
a supposititious attack on the character of the medium—such methods 
contribute nothing of worth to the solution of the main questions of psychic 
research as propounded by the Editor. 

Those who, like myself, have attended sittings with ‘‘ Margery’ 
ease, four sittings over a period of two years) are in a better position to 
weigh the Rhine evidence than those who have no background against 
which to project it. I have two ways of judging it,—one, the test of 
internal evidence; the other, comparison with my own observations at other 
sittings. It is the custom of the Crandons to permit the new guest of the 
evening to tie the wrists and ankles of ‘‘Margery’’ with picture-wire, and 
to seal the fastenings of the same, with lead seals, to eye-bolts in the glass 
cabinet. Every opportunity is afforded guests to inspect the control. 
Furthermore, surgical adhesive tape surrounds the wire on wrists and 
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ankles, making any slipping of the wire impossible. The Rhines themselves 
report: ‘‘It did not seem possible that the medium could have untied the 
wires, nor did we find any evidence later that she did.’’ Yet, in order to 
fasten the phenomena occurring in the glass cabinet upon ‘‘Margery’ 
instead of ‘‘Walter’’, they see no way but to assume that the wrist-wire 
slipped up her arm so as to give her a reaching radius of about 10 inches. 
Where was the evidence? If they cannot prove this slipping, the bottom 
falls out of their ‘‘fraud’’ hypothesis. 

To show the willingness of the Crandons to gratify scientific investi- 
gators in the matter of physical controls, I can cite a recent séance where 
Margery’s arms were bound with surgeon’s plaster from the knuckles to the 
biceps, and her knees bound together in the same manner, so as to prevent 
all movement of wrist, elbow or knee joints. This was the séance attended 
by the two gentlemen Mr. Rhine speaks of as having been mystified by the 
phenomena, which occurred while the medium was bound thus within the 
glass cabinet. But Mr. Rhine says, with characteristic logic, that ‘‘ mystifi- 
eation does not prove validity’’. He throws the emphasis, for reasons of 
his own, on the wrong spot. It should be thrown on the unassailable con- 
trols. Mechanical controls are better than human controls: they are not 
subject to moral temptation. When Mr. Code controlled the medium’s 
right hand, he declared that he dropped the hand. How else could he 
explain the phenomena without getting ‘‘mystified’’? 

The bell-box was made by the Scientific American Committee and was 
said by them to be fraud-proof from its very simplicity. The Rhines say, 
‘It was rung by some little fixture attached, probably.’’ I have examined 
this bell-box inside and out, have earried it about while it rang inter- 
mittently in red light, on command. No “‘little fixture’’ hypothesis ex- 
plains its behavior. Observers have a right to ask ‘‘ Why is this so?’’ and 
‘‘Why should it not be thus?’’ and ‘‘Why can ‘Walter’ do this and not 
thai?’’ But that does not mean that the ‘‘Margery’’ group can or must 
answer them. They too are humble observers of unknown forces. 

The Rhines think they see possibilities of illicit use of the Richardson 
voice-cut-out apparatus. They failed to see that the tubing is metal- 
armored and incompressible. If the mouth-piece should be removed from 
the mouth or from the tube, the illuminated float would drop at once, by 
an ineseapable law of physics. This instrument is impeccable in demon- 
strating the independence of the ‘‘ Walter’’ voice from that of the medium. 
Space forbids my dealing with the assumptions of the Rhines in regard to 
the balance experiment. They can be shot through and through. Nor is it 
true that telekinetic experiments always begin and end in the dark. I have 
seen the balance levitate its heavier arm, oscillate for several seconds and 
then come to rest in full red light. 

The difficulty that the Rhines and a few others like them have in sup- 
porting their hypotheses of fraud, against the wealth of positive evidence 
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to the contrary,* drives them to substitute imaginary personalities for th 
real Dr. and Mrs. Crandon—a Freudian dream-interpretation, more im 
probable and fantastic than the mediumistic phenomena they hope to dis 
credit thereby. Out of twenty-one pages of supposedly scientific matter. 
the Rhines devote six to personal attack. My own experience in personal 
association with Dr. and Mrs. Crandon has never led me to question for a 
moment their high standards, sincerity and utter integrity. 
March 25, 1927. 
Harriet Hopkins Kern, B.S., Ph.D 
Assoc. Prof. of Psychology, 
Hunter College, N. Y. City. 
* The most complete and authoritative statement to date on the Margery mediums! 


is the article by Dr. L. R. G. Crandon in ‘‘ The Case For and Against Psychical Belief’’ 
Clark University Press, 1927. 
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